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Is handling the way a car responds to you, 
or the way you respond to a car? 
«(After I drove it the first time, everyone was 
asking me,‘What are you smiling about?’ 


That’s how Anna Lang, a vehicle auditor 








at Saturn, describes her first experience behind 
the wheel of a Saturn. After testing the ride and 
performance of one of the first Saturn cars ever 


A POWERFUL DOHC 1.9- 
LITER ENGINE, linked to a 
sporty five-speed manual or 


an optional computer- 

controlled four-speed 
automatic transmission, 
drives the Saturn coupe. 
Four-wheel independent 
suspension, 15-inch alloy 


wheels and wide radial tires 
assure confident, responsive 


handling. And variable- 
effort power steering gives 
the coupe just the right 
road feel, whether parking 
in tight places or touring 
out on the open road. 


built, she had a decision to make. 
“I was surprised at how solid 
the car felt. It just hugged the road. 
I mean, this car’s about the size of 
a Toyota Celica, and small cars 
arent supposed to be so smooth. 
“To be honest, I was a little 


nervous before I drove it. ’'ve put too much into 

this company to build a car I didn’t like. 

And a lot of people here feel that way. SATURN. 
“Fortunately, I got to tell everyone how nice 

it was to step out of the car wanting to buy one” 


A DIFFERENT te of omen semi be tematic KIND of CAR. 


If you'd like to knc 


about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-522-5000. 
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in six weeks or face the threat of war 


Armed with a U.N. resolution authorizing the use of force, 
Bush offers to “go the extra mile for peace” by starting a dialogue 
with Baghdad. Oddly, Washington’s nightmare is that Saddam will 


divide the alliance by giving up part of Kuwait.» An offensive to 
liberate Kuwait would pit lasers against razor wire 
in a short, intense and incredibly bloody battle. 
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WORLD: In his bid for Poland’s 
presidency, Lech Walesa faces 
a mysterious and surprisingly 
popular opponent 
Who is Stanislaw Tyminski, and what will happen 
if he wins? » John Major becomes Britain’s 
Prime Minister as the Tories pick Thatcher's 
favorite to succeed her. » The Soviets face 
their most miserable winter since World War 
II, Germany begins ferrying tons of food, and the 
U.S. worries about whether its aid would reach the 


neediest. 48 
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BUSINESS: Japan 
rT another piece 
of Hollywood 

What effect will Matsushita’s 
takeover of MCA have on 
American entertainment? 

> Superagent Michael Ovitz 
arranged the marriage. 

> Meet one of Saddam’s 
favorite arms dealers. 


VIDEO: Anew 
program chief 
shakes up PBS 
Jennifer Lawson, public TV’s 
first programming czar, 
wants to appeal to more than 
just the “Chardonnay and 
Brie crowd.” But first she will 
have to tame the unruly PBS 
bureaucracy. 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
This kid—left 
Home Alone— 
has a big hit 
The family’s on vacation, 
and a son ingeniously 
copes with burglars 
Writer-producer John 
Hughes and director Chris 
Columbus turn out the first 
breakaway holiday movie. 


: 
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EDUCATION: Eton 


celebrates an 
anniversary 

Britain’s 550-year-old public 
school is élitist but not 
exclusive and increasingly 
tries to be modern. More and 
more scholarship students 
and foreigners enter its 
venerable halls. 
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FASHION: Hair 
today gone 
tomorrow? 

Not the popular male 
ponytail, which is hanging in 
there. But a greasy look and 
gangster chic are offering 
strong challenges. What 
next? Heard of baldness? 











FOOD: California’s winemakers enjoy 

a golden age of quality 

Led by a cadre of talented young vintners, the nation’s 
premier grape-growing state is producing better wines than 
ever. But the future looks troubled: taxes are going up, 
Americans are drinking less, and neo-prohibitionists seek to 
limit alcohol sales. In the meantime, vinting has become a 
national pastime: 46 of the 50 states produce wine, and some 
of it is pretty good. 
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PROFILE: Melody 
Beattie hits the 
road to rebirth 
Codependent no more, the 
best-selling author who 
inspired a movement is 
getting better all the time 
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‘Somewhere 
In your house 
a battery 
Is dying... 





Swu0eseued 





But with the Panasonic 
Rechargeable Battery System 
you won't care. 


It could be happening right now, under 
your chair, couch or kid's bed. A battery is 
dying, and money is being wasted. 


Learn The System. 

But you certainly won't care if you use the 

Panasonic Rechargeable Battery System. 
The system can help make sure 

your kids’ toys always have power. 
Even when they 
leave them 
onall 
~ night. 
For 
* your 
kid's favorite toy, have two 
sets of Panasonic Rechargeable 
Batteries, one set in the toy and one set 
charging in a Panasonic Charger. That way 
you'll always have a freshly charged set of 
batteries ready and waiting. 


The Truth About Chargers. 

The heart of the Panasonic Rechargeable 
Battery System is the Panasonic Chargers. 
They let you charge 24 hours a day without 
overcharging. 

And compared to yesterday's chargers, 







Panasonic Chargers are safe, fast, easy-to 
use and cost a lot less to buy 

and run. In fact, it 
costs less 
than3 
cents to 
run your 
Panasonic 
Charger for 
24 hours. 
There are 3 
models, a 4-cell and an 8-cell for all size 
batteries and the new SlimCharger™ just 
for AA and AAA batteries. 


Rechargeable. Reusable. 

And Remarkable. 
Panasonic Rechargeable 
Batteries can be 
charged over 
1,000 times. That 
makes them 
remarkably cost 
efficient. And, in 
fact, using the 
Panasonic Rechargeable 
Battery System will cost you substantially 
less than using disposable batteries. And 
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that even includes the start-up costs of a 
Panasonic Charger and 2 sets of batteries. 
Panasonic Rechargeable Batteries are 
available in D, C, AA, AAA, and 9-volt sizes. 


Right For The Times. 

With the Panasonic Rechargeable Battery 
System, you won't waste time 
looking for batteries or 
spend time going out 
to a store to buy new 
ones. Which leaves 
more quality time to 
spend with your kids. 

What also makes Panasonic 
Rechargeable Batteries right for the 
times is that they're reusable instead of 
disposable. And that means less waste. 

So, the next time you find your kid's toy 
left on all night, care enough to buy the 
Panasonic Rechargeable Battery System. 
Available at major toy stores and many 
other fine stores. 


Panasonic’ 
Batteries 





----=->------+-------s------------ 


Panasonic Rechargeable Systems 
Cash refund up to 


| To get your refund on a Panasonic Charger 
| and (or) batteries, check appropriate box(es) 
| on this certificate, cut UPC code(s) from pack- 





age(s) and mail along with this complete certifi- 


Panasonic Charger 
) $5.00—Model BQ-4C or BQ-8C- 

send 1 UPC symbol 

Panasonic Batteries —D, C, AA, AAA, 9V 
(check one only) 

| 2 $6.00 —send 3 UPC symbols 
(_) $4.00 —send 2 UPC symbols 
(3 $2.00 —send 1 UPC symbol 


cate and cash register receipt with price 
circled to: Panasonic Rechargeables Offer, 
RO. Box 150276, 

El Paso, TX 88515-0276 








Apt: | 





41" |= 


State & Zip: 








honored. Otfer 
stncted by law. 


receipt 


Limit 1 (one) refund for charger and 1 (one) retunc for batienes for maximum 
$11.00 per household. No coupons submitted by groups or organizations will be 


only in USA. Void where prohitted, taxed, licensed or re- | 


ficial certificate required. Reprocuctons void. Allow 8 weeks for 
expiration. Not valid with any other offer from Panasonic Batteries. | 
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NOEL‘COHOL 


‘Tis the season to be jolly—and to stayin __ the smooth, refreshing taste of real beer in a 
control, with the breakthrough beer taste non-alcoholic brew. 
of Sharp’ from Miller, So have a Sharp’. 

The breakthrough lies in Miller's brew- And enjoy some holiday cheer worth 
ing discovery, Ever-Cool,” which produces cheering about. 





KEEP YOUR EDGE. 


THIS MALT BEVERAGE CONTAINS LESS THAN ¥, OF 1% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 
©1990, Miller Brewing Company, Milwaukee, WI 
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THE UNTOUCHABLES 


“Shame on 
all of us!” 


Philip R. Albright 
Blue Bell, Pa. 


>< » « - 
America’s voters said no to * 


» ’ 
politics as usual. So why are 


96% of these people 
= 


going back to Washington? 








Political analysts and the media had it 
| wrong [NATION, Nov. 19]. The message 
voters were sending was “Throw the ras- 
cals out,” but it should have been “Throw 
everybody else’s rascals out—I like the fa- 
vors my rascal is doing for me.” American 
self-interest is ultimately responsible for 
what's going on in Washington. That’s not 
| news; it’s been the human problem since 
the beginning of time. 
(The Rev.) Larry A. Gardner 
Honolulu 


After returning greedy, corrupt, incom- 
petent incumbents to office, the American 
public has no right to complain when the 
next inevitable scandal arises. I am proud 
to say quite plainly I did not vote for any of 
the winners, 


Allan Blakesley 
Yakima, Wash. 


You're confused. The American voters 
knew and voted for exactly what they want- 
ed in this election: a split party and a Dem- 





ocratic-controlled Congress. 
Jill Hilbrecht 
Baton Rouge, La. 


It concerns me that so many candi- 
dates seem to measure their worth only in 
terms of how bad their opponents are. 
What a refreshing change it would be if 
someone started using the approach | 





NATIONAL BESTSELLER! 





‘Cleveland Amory writes about the 
details of all our lives—warm, funny, 
delicious. — Katharine Hepburn 


‘The Cat Who Came for Christmas has 
already become, as I predicted it would, 


a classic. But I have a secret for you. 
THE CAT AND THE CURMUDGEON 
iS even better.’ —waiter Anderson, Editor, 


Parade magazine 


A Selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and the Quality Paperback Book Club 


At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


t A 
1 kK, 


Steve Newman S 
re’ 


walked around the 7 


~ world. Alone. During his 


< 


21,000-mile, four-year stroll he © 


survived everything from a wild boar ™ 
attack to four arrests as a suspected spy. 
Steve is wearing the Magnum’ watch > 

by Timex. Shock and water-resistant. 
L to 200 meters, ithasa second time < 

© zone tor your world travels. 

It costs about $60. 
§ 
7 » 


4 
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| heard from a Minnesota Congressman 
about 20 years ago: “My opponent is a 
good man. He would make a good Con- 
gressman. But I feel I can do the job much 
better, and here’s why.” He was able to at- 
tract and hold our attention. And inciden- 
tally, he’s still a highly respected member 
of Congress. 
Kathleen M. Clark 
Miami Springs, Fla. 


The return to Washington of more 
than 90% of the incumbents tells you 
something about the intelligence of the 
electorate. Shame on all of us! 

Philip R. Albright 
Blue Bell, Pa. 


Throughout the summer and early fall, 
I trumpeted at every opportunity my intent 
to vote against all incumbents. But on 
Election Day, I found myself pulling the le- 
ver for them, Why? I took the trouble to 
listen to the public statements of the chal- 
lengers and read their campaign literature. 
I was appalled, disgusted and then re- 
signed. We need better candidates. 
Stephen G. Silverberg 
West Hartford, Conn. 


What an embarrassment for the Amer- 
ican political system. How could two loon- 
ies like Clayton Williams and Ann Rich- | 


LETTERS 

ards be nominated for the top political job 
in Texas? Surely in a state that size there 
must be a number of better-qualified lead- 

ers to run for office. 
Gary L. Dikkers 
Lieut. Colonel (U.S.A.F.) 
Heuberg, Germany 


After Governor Jim Florio raised the 
tax on toilet paper, irate New Jerseyites 
taunted him by wrapping themselves in this 
precious commodity. Such taxes have been 
with us since antiquity. When Emperor 
Vespasian was asked to justify placing a tax 
on public urinals, he answered, “Pecunia 
non olet” (Money does not smell). Take 
heart, Mr. Florio. Vespasian is hailed as 
one of the greatest Emperors of all time 
and the herald of the Golden Age of the 
Roman Empire. 

Samuel Lipa Tennenbaum 
West Orange, N.J. 





Rejecting Arizona 


I have strong doubts that the holiday 
for Martin Luther King Jr. was rejected by 
the electorate in Arizona because of racist 
voters [NATION, Nov. 19]. As a conserva- 
tive state, Arizona would reject any added 
paid holiday. 

Michael Russell Rea 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 





Critics feel Arizona’s present Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day is not valid because it 
falls on a Sunday and is therefore an un- 
paid holiday, Using that logic, I guess we 
hate our mothers because Mother's Day is 
an unpaid holiday. 

Bill Harris 
Mesa, Ariz. 





All Creatures Great and Small 


Ted Gup’s article “Down with the God 
Squad” [Essay, Nov. 5] is an eloquent and 
moving plea for the preservation of every 
living creature. Any responsible resident of 
the planet would agree that this is a worth- 
while goal to strive for. But Gup’s view 
raises this question: Is it possible to protect 
all 10 million or 20 million species? If it is 
determined that a rare burrowing mammal 
is endangered by the New York City sub- 
way system, must all Manhattan come to a 
standstill? Like it or not, it seems that by 
necessity we have to draw the line some- 
where and play God sometimes. 

Bill Lanphier, Associate Editor 
Dirt Wheels Magazine 
Mission Hills, Calif. 


God told Noah to collect two of every 
sort, including every creeping thing, which 
would include carriers of disease, I’m sure. 
We still practice a preferred-species man- 
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agement, but there are species too costly to 
take along. We will suffer gridlock if we 
treat our political laws as contemporary 
Holy Scriptures. We should rethink, not 
revise, the Endangered Species Act. Down 

| with the sanctimonious! 
Warner M. Forsell 
Hydesville, Calif. 


Kahane’s Death 


I can understand an Arab’s wanting to 
shoot Meir Kahane because of the rabbi’s 
view of the Palestinians in Israel [WoRLD, 
Nov. 19], but the assassin should have con- 
sidered his rash act more carefully. By 
shooting such a prominent Israeli figure, he 
has increased violence between the Jews 
and the Arabs, which has already caused the 


Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME | 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
|-800-843-TIME 
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deaths of Palestinians. I can only hope the 
bloodshed will stop so that both Jewish and 
Palestinian lives will be saved. 
Frank O'Toole 
Barrington, Ill 


Enough is enough! Your article on the 
death of Rabbi Kahane is incredibly one- 
sided and misleading. I have just returned 
from a four-month stay in Jerusalem, 
where I attended the rabbi’s funeral. I did 
not support him, but I felt | must show soli- 
darity with yet another Jew who was the 


| victim of Arab terror. 


Erik Shapiro 
Roose elt, NJ. 


Living Culture 
I object to your referring to the Yano- 
mami Indians as a “Stone Age tribe” 


[ENVIRONMENT, Nov. 5]. Such labels per- 
petuate the sentiment that their culture is 
somehow inferior and precursory to ours, 
and the attitude that we ought to take 
care of them as museum pieces. Stone Age 
refers to a specific and long-gone era of hu- 
man prehistory; the Yanomami are mod- 
ern contemporaries of ours, not throw- 
backs to prehistoric times. Their culture, 
like ours, is alive and dynamic. 

Erika Zavaleta 

Stanford, Calif. 
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Man of the Year 


For weeks readers have been sending in | 
their choices for Man ofthe Year.Among | 
the 21 nominations are the northern 
spotted owl, the U.S. voter, the law- 
abiding citizen of 
Colombia, 
Saddam Hussein, 
George Bush, 
Nelson Mandela 
and Bart 
Simpson. 
Readers are 
already 
considering the 
Man of the 
Millennium: 
George 
Washington, 
Mahatma Gandhi, 
Columbus, 
Churchill, Hitler 
and Freud. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 






TIME Magazine Letters 
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New York, New York 10020 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 








CRITICS’ VOICES 





LE CORBUSIER: PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, GRAPHICS, 
Nahan Galleries, New York 
City. Yes, the great modern 
architect, who died in 1965, 
was also a painter. He kept this 
activity a secret for years, but in 
these 32 canvases and drawings 
and 52 graphics, one can see 
why he regarded it as the 
“foundation” of his 
architecture. Through Dec, 26. 





SIGMAR POLKE, San Francis- 
co Museum of Modern Art. 
The first major North Ameri- 
can survey of a restlessly eclec- 
tic German artist, 49, whose 
work ranges from Pop-related 
imagery through psychedelic 
fantasy. Polke’s recent “al- 
chemical” works incorporate 
materials (silver oxide, sealing 
wax, even rat poison) that 
change color and texture as cli- 
matic conditions vary. Through 
Jan. 13. 


LILLA CABOT PERRY: AN 
AMERICAN IMPRESSIONIST, 
the National Museum of Wom- 
en in the Arts, Washington. 
Through her friendship with 
Monet, oe (1848- ig a 


| 









By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


wellborn Bostonian, wife and 
mother of three, became a pio- 
neering exponent of Impres- 
sionism in the U.S. This hand- 
some exhibition aims to restore 
her once eminent reputation. 
Through Jan. 6. 
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ABORTION DENIED: 
SHATTERING YOUNG 
WOMEN’S LIVES (rss, Dec. 7, 
10:05 p.m. EST). Ted Turner, 
who has enraged antiabortion- 
ists before (he once called them 
“bozos’’), courts another outcry 
with this pro-choice documen- 
tary focusing on the issue of pa- 
rental consent. 


COLUMBO GOES TO 
COLLEGE (anc, Dec. 9,9 p.m. 
EST). Peter Falk, a new Best 
Actor Emmy on his mantel, re- 
turns as the rumpled cop. 


THE TRAGEDY OF FLIGHT 
103: THE INSIDE STORY 
(HBO, Dec. 9,9 p.m. EST). The 
events leading up to the 
Lockerbie crash are recounted 
in this docudrama, a co- 
production with Britain’s 
Granada TV, which presents a 
Meee, indictment of the 


VISIONS OF SUGARPLUMS 





This month The Nutcracker will swirl into cities all around the 
country. Even the plainest staging will boast Tchaikovsky's 
rapturous score, the party scene’s gentle lesson in golden-rule 
manners and, for little girls, the chance to dress up in winter 
finery. The New York City Ballet will have George 
Balanchine’s exquisitely aristocratic Russian version (where 
dance aficionados often get their first chance to see new corps 
members perform solos). Across the river in Brooklyn, a new 
offshoot of the Bolshoi Ballet will show off its own simpler 
production. The Pacific Northwest Ballet in Seattle will feature 
Maurice Sendak’s charming sets, and the Houston Ballet will 
move the family into a turn-of-the-century farmhouse and scale 
down their bourgeois comforts (presents will be homey food). 
Sleighs, as usual, will be the favorite transport, but a new 
conveyance is gaining favor: the Atlanta and Boston ballets and 
the Joffrey, in lowa City and Los Angeles, are pumping up hot- 
air balloons for this year’s fantasy trips through space. 














security precautions taken by 
Pan Am and the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 


oie 


HOROWITZ: MUSSORGSKY/ 
TCHAIKOVSKY (RCA Victor 
Gold Seal). A more breath- 
taking display of the piano’s or- 
chestral powers can hardly be 
imagined than Vladimir Horo- 
witz’s 1951 Carnegie Hall per- 
formance of Mussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition. He 
summons a galaxy of dynamics 
and colors from the instrument 
until, in the finale, he builds a 
mountain of gloriously con- 
trolled sound. The disk also in- 
cludes Tchaikovsky's popular 
Concerto No. 1, conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. A piano lov- 
er’s dream. 


JANOS STARKER (Mercury 
Living Presence). Accompa- 
nied by Antal Dorati and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, 
the splendidly patrician Starker 
restores freshness to three war- 
horses: Dvorak’s Cello Concer- 
to, Bruch’s Kol Nidrei and 
Tchaikovsky's Variations on a 
Rococo Theme. This is one of 
several remarkable recordings 
immaculately transferred from 
the Mercury Living Presence 
series (1951-68), which for 
sound quality remains 
unsurpassed. 


THEATER 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. The 
years have only burnished the 
virtues (and rendered quaint 
the occasional silliness) of this 
portrait of Russian village life 
at the turn of the century. The 
Israeli actor Topol, who starred 
in the film, headlines a meticu- 
lously crafted and dazzlingly 
danced revival, on Broadway 
after a national tour. 


SHOGUN. You paid for the 
book, you sat through the mini- 
series, now applaud the cos- 
tumes, scenery and special ef- 
fects. Oh, yes, there’s also a 
musical going on, but despite 








the efforts of an able (and au- 
thentically Asian) Broadway 
cast, the show remains as pas- 
sive and emotionless as the un- 
seen puppet Emperor. 





VICTORIES by George V. Hig- 
gins (Henry Holt; $19.95). Hig- 
gins’ dictum, “Dialogue is char- 
acter is plot,” could be no 
better illustrated than in his lat- 
est political novel, about a con- 
gressional election in Vermont 
during the 1960s, when the vot- 
ers and candidates square off 
over the Vietnam War. 


VOICES IN THE MIRROR by 
Gordon Parks (Doubleday; 
$22.95). In this latest memoir, 
filmmaker-photographer Parks 
produces a fast narrative of a 
career that took him from play- 
ing the piano in Kansas broth- 
els to the staff of LIFE, where, 
as the magazine’s first black 
staff photographer, he distin- 
guished himself with coverage 
of crime, poverty and the up- 
heavals of the counterculture. 





HOME ALONE. First you have 
to get past the preposterous 
premise and spurious senti- 
ment. Then you can enjoy the 
comic spectacle of an eight- 
year-old (Macaulay Culkin) 
fighting off a pair of inept bur- 
glars (Joe Pesci, Daniel Stern) 
with the kind of sadistic inven- 
tiveness that used to enliven 
old Bugs Bunny cartoons. The 
final 20 minutes revive the al- 
most lost art of fall-down-funny 
physical comedy. 


THE SHELTERING SKY. 
Bernardo Bertolucci has made 
a swank, sexy, bleak and very 
beautiful film from Paul 
Bowles’ novel of a married cou- 
ple on an existential quest for 
romantic catastrophe in North 
Africa. Debra Winger and John 
Malkovich powerfully portray 
the forlorn souls who languish 
under the desert’s pitiless 
gtandeur. 
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HOW NORELCO TOOK ARAIOR 
_ THAT WAS SEEMINGIY PERFECT 
AND MADE IT BETTER. 





For the 19908, Norelco’engineers directed to the blades. The cutting 
have raised the standards of shaving system has been engineered to shave 
excellence by creating a revolutionary even closer without the 
new shaving Cuts of / blades touching your skin. 


Qmore hair. 


y 









And an improved bearing 
| mechanism delivers a more 
<=, consistent,smooth- 


system. A 
Norelco | 
razor that x op cx fo “j * Woendeae rs a ae jotent 


shaves even rico “Lit additonal ht 
os without giving up any of its 




























Swi, action. 


» legendary comfort. &\ Together, these 
—) This new standard * engineering ad- 
#7 of shaving ex- vances shave 





you closer than 
ever. Yet not one 
iota of comfort 


cellence was 


“Lift and Cut” laser- 


etched on our heads : 
etched on ow heads, ACHeved through 


Norelco’ patented 


rome:  Tajor improve- 4 


ments in virtually has been lost. 
every area of 4 pater you've 
the Norelco | gained a new level 
patented “Lift of closeness and 
and Cut’ omfort. The 
system. The | new Norelco. 
comb slots The seemingly 
havebee yer fect razor just 
redesign- got better. 

a soe fonorgico 
growing at 

any angle can _ cust in 


$99 Norelco Consumer Products Company, 
i paw Amer ican Philips s Corporation, 


be quickly 














Maybe you find yourself driving to 
several close destinations throughout 
the day. With a little planning you could 
consolidate all those short trips into 
one. In addition to reducing the 

number of miles you drive, 

you'll also save 

additional gaso- 
line by not 
having to 
fire-up 
acold 





| __) Unless traffic condi- 
tions dictate other- 
wise (entering high 
speed lanes, passing, 
etc.) always accelerate 
gently. It can save as much as two 
miles per gallon in city driving 

















engine for 
And be sure to stay every trip. (A cold engine consumes 17% 
within the speed more fuel than a fully warmed engine. ) 
limit By combining errands, you mightalso go 
find yourself * 


poe some- aS 
{4 thing just as . 
valuable as & 
gasoline. Your time ¢ , 


RIDE YOUR BIKE 
OR TAKE A HIKE. 

If you live close enough to work to walk or 
ride a bike, it's great exercise. And it 
doesn't use an ounce of gasoline. That's 
also worth remembering if you have to 
travel only 

a few blocks 

99 to shop or : 


visit a friend. 


KEEP TIRES PROPERLY 
INFLATED AND ALIGNED. 


Check your tire pressure 
Even a slightly underin- 
flated tire can hurt your 
fuel economy. And 
since properly 
aligned tires roll 
along much 
easier, you can 
maintain or 
improve your gas 
mileage with a simple 
alignment. You'll also 
find that radial tires 
generally provide 
better mileage than 
bias or bias-belted 
tires. 








“As your engine, I feel it’s my responsibility to pass on a few tips 
about improving your gas mileage. And at times like this, every 





KEEP YOUR ENGINE one of them is worth knowing. 

PROPERLY TUNED. So read on. And remember. .. if you follow this advice, 

A poor-running you'll save gasoline, and I'll probably CAR POOL ¢ 
engine is very likely wasting gasoline. A tune-up 3 WHEN \ 


be around a lot longer.” 














will virtually assure improved 
® performance. Spark plugs are 
especially important. A worn spark 
plug will cause poor starting and 
rough idle, and can reduce the 
fuel economy of a four-cylinder 
engine by as much as 25%. ‘” 








POSSIBLE. 
If you can work 
together, then 
surely you Siew 
can ride together. So if it's practical, take 
turns driving. Sure, it's a little cozy. But 


think of the gasoline and money you'll 
be saving 


USE AIR CONDITIONING SENSIBLY. 

A little fresh air never hurt anyone. So, on 

those not-that-hot days when you can get by 

\, without air conditioning, roll your windows 
down and watch your fuel economy go up. 


USE ENERGY-SAVING OIL. 


The next time you change 
your oil, refill the crankcase 
with an oil designed for im- 
proved fuel economy. ( Energy- 

conserving oils are generally 
designated “EC II’) Using the low- 


est viscosity grade recommended CUT DOWN ON YOUR ENGINE’S IDLE TIME. 
by the manufacturer will also help 
make a difference. Unless it's absolutely necessary, don't let your 
car idle for more than a minute. An idling 
engine consumes between a fourth and a half- 
peat lm oy WEIGHT IN gallon of gas an hour. That's more gasoline than 
e it takes to restart the engine. 
Don't use your car trunk 





45 storage space. An extra 
100 pounds can cost you 
about 2% of your fuel 
economy in the city. And 
that adds up. So, if you're 
carrying around golf 
clubs or extra tools, 
you're wasting gasoline. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


Cimarron, New Mexico 


Bears, Bucks 
And Boy Scouts | 








At New Mexico’s Philmont Scout Ranch, troops hit the wilderness 


trail, with a few modern twists 





By JAMES WILLWERTH 


n the shadow of New Mexico’s Sangre 

de Cristo Mountains, a buck with a vel- 
vet rack picks his way across a steep hill- 
side, followed by three does. Hearing a 
noise, the deer turn toward a meadow 
filled with oak trees and sunflowers that 
glisten like gold coins. A band of backpack- 
ing Boy Scouts stare wide-eyed at this mo- 
ment of natural theater. 

The scouts are from Troop 501 in 
La Canada-Flintridge, Calif., a suburb of 
Los Angeles. They've begun the first day 
of a trek at Philmont Scout Ranch, the 
215-sq.-mi. wilderness near Cimarron, 
N. Mex., that is scouting’s premier “high 
adventure” base. Months of training 
hikes, equipment checks and dieting for 
obese adult advisers have preceded this 
day. The hikers will trudge through dense 
forests, up and over 10,000-ft. mountain 
passes, pelted by daily thundershowers. 
Staff members at backcountry camps are 
decked out as miners, trappers and other 
frontier characters to provide history les- 
sons and entertainment. The trek’s suc- 
cess is measured by a unique scouting 
goal: Troop 501 must finish as a tight 
team in step with its weakest hikers. 

Nationally, scouting faces an equally 
rugged journey. Like the 17,500 hikers who 
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passed through Philmont this past sum- 
mer, the highly traditional movement has 
been forced in recent years to shed some 
flab and check its compass. Static enroll- 
ments five years ago persuaded the nation- 
al office in Irving, Texas, to commission a 
marketing study, which concluded that the 
Boy Scouts were dangerously out of step 
with post-1960s America; the public still 
imagined uniformed do-gooders who tie 
knots and help old folks across the street. 
One solution: the Scout Handbook was re- 
vised to show more minority scouts in ac- 
tion and offer advice on such off-camp- 
ground problems as aips and other 
sexually transmitted diseases, child abuse 
and how to resist sexual molesters. 

A Philmont trek provides a deceptively 
casual scenario for such transition. Chang- 
ing history is evident in the area’s visitors. 
Spanish conquistadores and American 
pioneers passed through. Trekkers carry- 
ing side arms have included Kit Carson 
and, more recently, eagle scout and FBI Di- 
rector William Sessions, who brought 
along pistol-packing bodyguards. In recent 
years women have become active in the 
formerly all-male backcountry. Two of 
501’s adult leaders are female, as are 20 of 
Philmont’s 185 rangers who hike for two 
days with each group to help launch the | 
trip successfully. Environmental pressures | 








Packs in place, Troop 501 
begins a day’s hike high in 
the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains, along windy 
trails lined with ghost- 
white aspen groves and 
curious wildlife 
“Scouting 
comes down 
generations, 
from my father 
to my brother to 
me. It sticks 


with you.” 





are being felt as well. While scouting en- 
joys a proud heritage of eco-awareness, 
Philmont was stunned to discover last year 
that its landfill violated New Mexico's up- 
dated waste-management laws. As a result, 
camping garbage now has to be carted 60 
miles to nearby Taos. 

Once in the mountains, Troop 501 dis- 
covers that trekking has changed radically 
since Carson’s day. “Low-impact camping” 
rules mean skipping the traditional camp- 
fire unless the fire pit is cleaned and the 
ashes buried. Opened food must be con- 
sumed on the spot. An informal “30-sec- 





ond rule” applies to spilled food: eat it fast. | 


“Smellables” such as soap, toothpaste and | 


tomorrow's rations, all of which can attract 
bears, are loaded into a burlap bag after 
dinner and strung over a 20-ft.-high cable. 
Nighttime hygiene is discouraged; a fresh- 
ened-up camper in a sleeping bag is yet an- 
other smellable. Breakfast is scheduled 
soon after a groggy, wet dawn so hikers can 
cover ground before the occasionally terri- 
fying thunderstorms hit. Lightning killed 
scouts at Philmont in 1987 and 1988. 
Squabbling occurs during 501’s damp, 
disorganized first nights. Ranger Brad 
Wolgast, 21, an eagle scout and psycholo- 
gy student from Kansas, observes pri- 
vately that the troop’s adults and boys 
communicate poorly. “Things get left un- 
said,” he explains. Staff members at base 
camp tell of a stressed-out troop that tied 
one of its hikers to a tree earlier this 
year. Philmont chaplain Rusty Cowden, 
38, remembers his own trek in 1967; “We 
got lost. A bear ate our food, and it 
rained 11 out of 12 days.’ But Cowden 
recalls the trip joyously. Coping with blis- 
ters, bears and soggy meals somehow 
adds texture to the chill of windy moun- 
taintops and the sight of wildlife roaming 
in ghostly aspen groves. Most of all, 
scouting’s unstylish traditions of group 
discipline and self-reliance provide a 
powerful social cement. “Scouting comes 
down generations, from my father to my 
brother to me,”’ says 501’s Morgan 
Browning, 14. “It sticks with you.” 








Since scouting is bound to such tradi- 


tions, the movement faces the challenge 
of joining the fast-paced ’90s without los- 
ing values that should endure. Quaint slo- 
gans like “Be prepared” and “Do a good 
turn daily” may in fact be useful in an age 
of Middle East crises and crack cocaine. 
Inner-city scout troops now meet in wel- 
fare hotels, in juvenile halls, even on ghet- 
to street corners, where mobile homes 
serve as assembly halls, “We're not using 
the Norman Rockwell image anymore,” 
says chief scout executive Ben Love, 60, 
who has initiated campaigns to combat 
five ‘‘unacceptables”’: hunger, illicit 
drugs, child abuse, youth unemployment 
and illiteracy. During Love’s tenure, 
scouting has also developed coeducation- 
al “Career Awareness” Explorer posts, in 
which young people contemplating such 
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Why it takes legwork 
to flatten your stomach 


You can't reduce stomach fat 
by exercising abdominal 
muscles alone. 
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4 send you a free brochure 
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you look and feel your best 
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Research has shown 
that exercises that 
work only the 
abdominal region 
are not effective 
They simply don't 
involve enough muscle 
mass to burn the calories 
necessary to trim fat 
Instead of flattening, they 
merely strengthen 
underlying muscles, 
providing no reduction in 
girth, fatfolds, or total 
body fat percentage 
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NordicTrack’ = 
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to flatten your stomach. Fs NordicTrack 

The total-body motion involves al/ major Dept.377KO, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N 
body muscles. Which means you burn more Chaska, MN 55318 
body fat in less time than with any other in- ** 


home exercise machine. And while you're at it, 
you're toning and defining those muscle 
groups, as well. So you feel as good as you look 
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A WHOLE YEAR 
TO MAKE 
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ONLY EPISODE. 


This year the most compelling drama wasn’t a drama. 
It was real life. Watch 1990 flash before your eyes 
one last time in this exciting TV special. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
careers as medicine, law enforcement and 
computers can meet professionals in 
those fields. 

In a 19th century mining camp, Troop 
501 is eating dehydrated lasagna softened 
by boiling water and the evening's drizzle. 
It is oddly tasty. Bearded “miners” like 
Jedediah Ezekial Springfield (eagle scout 
Trey Berlin, 21, of Richmond, Ky.) offer to 


teach gold panning and to provide tours of 


the abandoned mine shaft; they speak in 
twangy “interpretive accents.” After din- 
ner, the miners put on a “stomp” with gui- 
tar music and surprisingly pungent jokes. 
Another day’s hike leads to a cattle ranch 
set in a lush green valley, At that campfire, 
a talented cowboy-guitarist. nicknamed 
Fluffy performs the Oreo Cookie Blues, 
which he describes as a “song of addic- 
tion.” Next morning the scouts heat irons 
to mark their hiking boots and hats with 
Philmont’s brand: a P and “crazy” (back- 
ward) S under a bar. 


hailstorm, Mike Down- 

hower, leads the troop down a 
mountain trail and suddenly notices a 
strange tree root. It rattles! Downhower 
skids to a panicked stop and gives the 
alarm. The rattlesnake simply slithers into 
the bushes. At a 19th century “Mexican” 
village whose cantina is stocked with root 
beer, Dennis Meade, 18, finds a rare gas- 
fired outdoor shower in a meadow. He 
also notices a barrel-shaped relocation 
trap on rubber wheels awaiting an espe- 
cially pesky local bear. In the shower 
Meade hears a noise. The bear has 
walked into the dressing enclosure; he 
and the animal stare at each other for a 
tense moment until the bear leaves. In a 


after a 
17 


ust 


| narrow valley by a trout stream, Tim An- 


derson, 13, is asked to describe his favor- 
ite trekking moment. “The tall white trees 
[aspens] make me think of fresh air and a 
clean world,” he says. At a lunch break, 
crusty former scoutmaster El Rey Ensch, 
51, holds up his wrist for everyone to see 
the butterfly lighting on it. 

A fat porcupine waddles along the 
wooded trail ahead, perhaps wondering 
why humans make such a delighted fuss 
when he encounters them. The mood has 
changed since that wet first night; 501 has 
come together, Eric Johannesen, 14, once 
desperately homesick and moody, has 
been asked to lead, and he sets a rugged 
pace: “This feels like a family relationship 
now. I'll get home eventually.” Estelle 
Light, 42, a troop leader who happens to 
be a nurse, has tended sore feet and 
wounded egos all week. Assistant scout- 
master Don Browning, 51, hobbled by a 
sprained knee, finds that the scouts 
around him walk as slowly as he does. 
Crew leader Jason Servatius, 16, once 
an aggressive prankster, moves among 
the hikers, offering advice and checking 
equipment, It is raining again; nobody 
minds. 3 
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The new Scoupe. 





If you've ever thought about driving a car 
with lots of built-in style and fun, you've come 
to the right ad. Introducing the all-new Scoups 
from Hyundai 

What's that you say? You didn't think cars 
with lots of built-in style and fun are built by 
Hyundai? For starters, take a few moments 
to look at the pictures 

Enough about style? Then on with the fu: 

A multi-port electronically fuel-injected 
overhead cam engine provides the Scoupe' 
motive force. Put more simply, when you step 
on the go pedal, youre gone 

If you like to take the occasional spirited 
turn, the Scoupe is a willing accomplice. With 
a suspension engineered for performance 
Scoupe handles curves like they were invented 
for your personal entertainment 

And while every Scoupe rolls on steel-belte 
radials, the tires on Scoupe LS are none other 





than Michelin P185/60HR-14s. That's French 
for low profile and high performance. 

But you don't even have to leave your drive- 
way to start enjoying the Scoupe. Because the 
good times begin as soon as you open the door 

Scoupe's contoured sport bucket seats 
invite you in and make you feel at home. You 
can adjust the driver's seat on the LS six ways 
for a truly tailored fit. 

Crank up the four-speaker AM/FM stereo 
cassette, standard on Scoupe LS. Or slip a disc 
nto the available CD system. And get lost in the 
pure, clean sound that some people never even 
get to hear in their own living rooms 

Power hungry? The LS dishes up power 
windows, power mirrors and power steering 
To go along with the power front disc brakes 
which come with every Scoupe. 

The Scoupe even satisfies the part of your 
conscience that's purely practical. With a sur- 
prisingly roomy trunk. Split fold-down rear seats 
to make It even roomier. Map pockets and other 
handy storage spaces. A 3-year/36,000-mile 
no-deductible bumper-to-bumper limited warranty.” 
And a full year's motor club membership with 
24-hour roadside assistance and a lot more. 

Now then. All that's left is for you to pick a 
color (there's eight—take your time), and break 
the news to your friends. But be prepared 


Your image, and ours, 
HYUNDAI 


will never be the same 





Hyundai. Yes, Hyundlal 
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corner office on a round planet and I'm thinking about 


last night he looked at the crescent moon above our 
“Daddy, broken moon, broken moon.” And I told him 
would be fixed soon by a silent and unseen hand; 
that I bought for the corporation from some unknown 
not be fixed any time soon at all, and my little boy who 
“Dad, AT&T has a REMOTE MAINTENANCE lab in Denver 
any problems that might come up with the DEFINITY’ 
them before they actually happen. You see, Dad, a full 1/3 
a DEFINITY switch is devoted entirely to self-mainte- 
told him thanks for the tip and he looked up at me and 
up and fly right, Dad, because no silent and unseen hand 
for me going to college.” 
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=== The right choice. 
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AT&T provides several levels of remote maintenance 

and diagnostic services around the clock. Please call 

1 800 247-1212, Ext. 106, for more information or a free 
copy of THE AT&T CATALOG. In Canada call 1 800 387-6100 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by David E. Thigpen 





Watch Your 
Back, George 


Conservatives are speaking 
more openly about the “nuclear 
option,” and it has nothing to 
do with the gulf crisis, That's 
the code phrase true believers 
have given nascent plans to 
mount a right-wing challenge to 
George Bush in 1992, The main 
purpose of such a kamikaze 
mission would be to force Bush 
to return to the fold on taxes. 
Activists, including American 
Conservative Union chief Da- 
vid Keene and former Reagan 
Administration official Don 
Devine, have convened several 
times in secret to plot strategy. 
Two groups met last weekend, 
one in Dallas and another in 
suburban Maryland, and talk of 
rebellion is becoming more 
public. An upcoming article in 
the Heritage Foundation’s 
quarterly Policy Review recalls 
Teddy Roosevelt’s 1912 Bull 
Moose challenge to fellow Re- 
publican William Howard Taft, 








which resulted in a Democratic 
victory, and suggests such an 
outcome might be preferable to 
the “betrayals of the Bush Ad- 
ministration.” G.o.P. hard-lin- 
ers say they fear that if one of 
their own does not challenge 
Bush, former Klansman David 
Duke will try to become the 
right-wing standard-bearer, 


Secrets for 
Sale? 


Ata time when the Pentagon is 
striving to keep troop locations 
in the gulf secret, private satel- 
lite photos of the area are hit- 
ting the open market in increas- 
ing numbers. The three compa- 
nies that dominate the trade 
have refused to sell pictures to 
Iraq since the Kuwait invasion. 
But U.S. intelligence sources 
confirm that Iraq has obtained 
detailed space photos. They be- 
lieve the images were funneled 
through Jordan and Iran. 


Two Is Better 
Than One 


Before it disappeared into the 
mists of cold war history, East 
Germany believed it had found 
an unlikely ally in extremis: the 
World Jewish Congress. Histo- 
ry professor Michael Wolffsohn 
of Munich’s Bundeswehr Uni- 
versity says records of private 
meetings held between East 
German leaders and W.J.C. 
delegations before the Commu- 
nist regime collapsed show that 
a representative of the Jewish 
group expressed support for 
keeping East Germany a sepa- 





rate state. “Reunification is not 
on the agenda,” Maram Stern, 


| an aide to W.J.C. president Ed- 


gar Bronfman, was quoted as 
telling the East Germans. “The 
W.J.C. will do everything it can 
so that it should not come 
about.” Wolffsohn examined 
the East German documents 
last summer, but they won't be 
seen again soon. After unifica- 
tion, the archives came under 
federal German rules and were 
sealed for 30 years. Elan Stein- 
berg, W.J.C. executive director, 
calls the East German version 
of the meeting “rubbish. The 
credibility of the source of 
those records is not very great.” 
And in May 1990, Bronfman 
said the W.J.C. viewed German 
unification as inevitable. 


Maybe This Man 
Needs an Audit 


Irs Commissioner Fred Gold- 
berg is feeling some heat. A re- 
port by the House Government 
Operations Committee blasts 
the Rs for high-level misconduct 
and cover-ups. “Crooks auditing 


| crooks,” charges committee 


chairman John Conyers Jr. of 
Michigan. Even worse, a second 
report by a Goldberg-picked 
panel of outside experts con- 
cludes that the commissioner's 
solutions to the crisis are “nar- 
row” and deal mostly with “sym- 
ptoms rather than root causes.” 
Specifically, the panel found that 
many IRS criminal-investigation 
agents are not supervised, nor 
are they adequately trained in 
ethics. The report was sent to 
Goldberg on Oct. 26, but it has 
not been released to Congress or 
the public. “I don’t know why it’s 
taking him so long,” says a panel 
member. “We assumed he would 
release it within days.” a 


Last week's $6.1 billion purchase of MCA by Matsushita Electric was 
the largest Japanese acquisition of a U.S. firm so far. But Japan still lags 
far behind Britain as the biggest foreign investor in the U.S. economy. As 
of June, the value of foreign-owned businesses and realestate in the U.S. 





totaled just $411.3 billion; congressional researchers esti- 
mate that non-Americans own about 5% of all U.S. assets. 
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as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldn't be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey©™ 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-free car in its class* And it’s really no surprise, 
lolaes ecm Mbtisliere Gelber ene GlVGe Ra VamusellelcmvelbMeolelemvcclelmlem-tem-(elelim.jeleumeelelelen 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment it was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal it’s winning with owners as well. 
The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do. 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 
THE 


OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET “ 





*Mid-size specialty segment. J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey 
a the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks and Chevy ts a trademark of the GM Corp 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


W: leaves painful memories of 
death and destruction. Yet, as 
George Santayana wrote, those who 
cannot remember the past are con 
Last week the 
clock ticked on for the opposing ar- 
mies in the Persian Gulf, and some of 
the correspondents who covered Viet- 
nam for TIME during the fighting there 
reflected on lessons from that conflict 
and how they might be applied to our 
coverage of the gulf crisis. 


In one important way, things are 


demned to repeat it 





the same. “Soldiers waiting for action Oi 

are usually alike: anxious, annoyed, . | x F ; 
bored,” recalls Tokyo bureau chief Hillenbrand near Quang Tri, 1972 
Barry Hillenbrand, who spent two 


years in Vietnam and later reported 
on the war between Iran and Iraq 
Geographically, though, the two 
places are worlds apart. Senior correspondent James Wilde ob- 
served combat scenes for six years in Vietnam, “spending hours 
floundering around in swamps, up to the waist in water.” Says 
Wilde, who is based in Rome: “Give me the desert anytime.” The 
jungle terrain and guerrilla nature of the war in Southeast Asia 
made for unconventional fighting, recalls correspondent James 
Willwerth. During his 14 months in Victnam, he witnessed 


ground won in bitter campaigns at great human cost changing 





“You covered things on the 
ground, not from headquarters.” 


hands again and again. By contrast, he says, a war in the gulf area 
would be more of a conventional military operation with a well 
defined front 

That difference would have vital 
implications for journalists. Chicago 
bureau chief Gavin Scott, who was 
based in Saigon in the early 1970s, be- 
lieves the freedom that reporters had 
to “go up the road in search of action” 
will disappear in the sands of the des- 
ert. Nor, reporters foresee, will their 
TiMe’s bureau 
Stanley Cloud, 
was Saigon bureau chief for more than 
a year 
at least one lesson in Vietnam 


job be made casier 
chief in Washington 


The Pentagon, he says, learned 
“Don't 
ever again let the press have free rein 
to cover a war pretty much as it sees 
fit."" International editor Karsten 
Prager, who as a correspondent spent 
much time in the field during three 
years in Vietnam, 
had direct access,” he says, “unlike 
what is happening now. You walked 
with a platoon or a company and covered things on the ground 
not from headquarters.” That kind of reporting gives the most ac 
curate perspective on the drama and despair of war 


ees, “Newsmen 





Says, 





It is sur- 
passed only by the much more satisfying job of reporting the 


ball Rick 


peaceful resolution of any conflict 
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Iraq gets an ultimatum—leave Kuwait in six weeks or face the threat of 
war. Washington’s nightmare is that Saddam will partially comply. 


There was a stroke! Or two, 
to be precise. With a war 
resolution in hand, George 
Bush last week took steps to 
begin a high-level dialogue 
with Saddam Hussein. Less 
than 18 hours after the Security Council 


ae 


authorized the use of force against Iraq if 


Saddam fails to comply with the U.N.’s call 
for an unconditional withdrawal from Ku- 
wait by Jan. 15—a triumph for U.S. diplo- 
macy—Bush made a surprise announce- 
ment. Iraq’s Foreign Minister would be 
welcome at the White House during the 
week of Dec. 10, and Secretary of State 
James Baker could meet with Saddam in 
Baghdad thereafter. 

By giving content to the “one last 
chance” aspect of the latest U.N. resolu- 
tion, Bush had, for the time being at least, 
confounded his domestic opponents—es- 
pecially those on Capitol Hill. Few will dis- 
pute the President’s assertion that he is at- 
tempting to “go the extra mile for peace.” 
Few will seek to constrain his handling of 
the crisis, at least not until the Baker- 
Saddam meeting is concluded—and by 
then it may be too late to again cry “Wait!” 

But what exactly will the U.S. and Iraq 
talk about? Everything and nothing, it 
seems. During his midday press confer- 
ence last Friday, Bush said Baker would be 
prepared “to discuss all aspects of the gulf 
crisis,” words that appeared to telegraph 
the possibility of a face-saving compro- 
mise. But there “can be no face-saving,” 
Bush added only minutes later. Baker’s will 
not be a “trip of concession,” the President 
insisted. His sole purpose will be to make 
sure Saddam “understands the commit- 
ment of the U.S.” to “implementing to a T 


the United Nations position.” That 

would mean Bush and Baker are ready 

| only to discuss the manner and timing of 
| Iraq’s capitulation. 

Whether Saddam would be receptive 
to that message remained highly doubtful. 
In a tough statement at week’s end, the 
Iraqi government agreed to the proposed 
meetings but referred to Bush as “arro- 
gant” and an “enemy of God.” Baghdad 
also vowed to bring up the Palestinian 
question and other Arab grievances at the 
talks. 

If Bush’s elaboration accurately re- 
flects his real intentions, then the diplo- 
matic shuttling to come is probably best 
viewed as a clever public-relations exer- 
cise, a dance designed to convince audi- 
ences at home and abroad that the anti- 
Saddam coalition has exhausted every 
possibility for a peaceful resolution to the 
crisis before going to war. “When [Bush] 
saw us last month,” says a senior Kuwaiti 
official, “we were told we would hear and 
see a lot of things that might be upsetting 
but that he was not going to give in and that 
in the end it will be important for the world 
to believe we have spared no effort to bring 
Saddam to his senses.” 

If long-term gulf stability is the Admin- 
istration’s primary goal, then last week’s 
highlight was Bush’s assertion that the 
“status-quo ante will not be enough.” 
Since Aug. 8 the President's stated objec- 
tive has been to get Iraq out of Kuwait. Pe- 
riod. Now Bush has publicly indicated what 
he has told allied leaders privately: he will 
| not allow Iraq’s awesome ability to wage 

war to remain intact. 





U.S. troops practice in the desert: Bush 
| will not allow Iraq's ability to wage war 
! to remain intact 
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The anti-Saddam coalition has three 
options if it wants to neutralize the worst of 
Saddam’s war-fighting capacity: 


War would do it, but at what cost? 
Some military commanders believe the 
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| conflict might be over quickly and with 
minimal casualties, but a messy horror is 
also possible. Depending on the outcome, 
Bush could pay a heavy political price —de- 
feat in 1992—or come away a hero headed 
for an easy re-election even if the economy 
is faltering. 


Containment is possible, at least theo- 
retically. If Saddam pulls out peacefully, 
the U.S. and its allies can continue the em- 
bargo on military shipments to Iraq and 
perhaps create a regional security struc- 
ture. But the Saudis recoil at the prospect 
of an enduring foreign-troop presence on 
their soil, even for the purpose of defend- 
ing their kingdom, and a new region-wide 
defense pact is easier to conjure than to 
craft. The Kuwaitis would welcome an 
American presence indefinitely, but even 
they would prefer to avoid the complica- 
tions that would invariably attend an open- 
ended effort to keep Saddam at home, 


Negotiation could do the trick, but 
what would Saddam give up, and what 
would he demand in return? Bush has 
ruled out a territorial compromise—the 
Kuwaiti islands Iraq covets, for example— 
and he repeated that stance to the exiled 
Kuwaiti Emir in a phone call shortly after 
his press conference. But the Kuwaitis 
themselves had been willing to discuss 
leasing some territory to Iraq before the 





Aug. 2 invasion. Such a deal might still be 
possible if, say, Saddam were willing to 
downsize his military and destroy his weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 


However the next six weeks play out, 
the Administration’s real nightmare is that 
Saddam will get “too smart,” in the words 
of a senior U.S. official. “If we get down to 
the war wire, what if Saddam pulls out 
from most but not all of Kuwait’s territory? 
We and everyone else say that that would 
be an unacceptable outcome, that it would 
be a victory for Saddam. Well, it’s not so 
clear.” 

The partial-pullout scenario contem- 
plates Saddam retreating to the northern 
third of Kuwait, an area of few people but 
some oil. The Rumaila field, whose south- 
ern tip reaches into Kuwait, has long been 
a sore point for Baghdad. Saddam has ac- 
cused Kuwait of slant drilling—siphoning 
oil from the Iraqi portion of the field 
through equipment located in Kuwait, an 
allegation the Kuwaitis deny. “Do you 
want to know what would probably happen 
if Saddam retreated to that remote part of 
Kuwait?” asks a White House aide. “The 
coalition not only wouldn't go to war to 
drive Iraq out, it would go piff.” 

Will Saddam proceed shrewdly? 
Might he seize on Baker’s visit to claim 
victory and retreat? Those who have dealt 
with him most closely in the past, his Arab 








neighbors, think not. “He believes in 
American weakness and sees everything 
through that prism,” says an Egyptian of- 
ficial. For example, according to Adminis- 
tration officials, the Iraqis saw the firing 
of U.S. Air Force chief of staff Michael 
Dugan as an act that might precipitate a 
military coup against Bush. Similarly, 
Baghdad is reported to have understood 
the President's budget troubles, Republi- 
can setbacks in the midterm elections and 
even Margaret Thatcher’s ouster as signs 
that the anti-Saddam coalition is fraying. 

If these reports are accurate—and no 
one has ever claimed that Saddam appreci- 
ates the untidiness of democracy—then 
Baghdad undoubtedly took further com- 
fort from the parade of skeptics counseling 
delay before Sam Nunn’s Senate Armed 
Services Committee last week. Echoing 
other experts, a former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, David Jones, said that the 
economic embargo was “biting heavily” 
and that if the sanctions “work in 12 to 18 
months ... the trade-off of avoiding war 
with its attendant sacrifices and uncertain- 
ties would . . . be more than worth it.” 

If Saddam runs true to type, he may see 
Bush’s diplomatic overture as further 
proof that the coalition has neither the res- 
olution nor the stamina to stay the course 
against him. If so, he will stiff James Baker 
as he has other emissaries—and war will be 
inevitable. a 
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If War Begins 






















By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


ong “A short one that would 
be over in days.” 
eae —Lieut. General Sir Pe- 
Fs ter de la Billi¢re, British 
a commander in Saudi Ara- 
bia, describing a potential 
| war with Iraq 








“History tells us there can be no antisep- 
tic war, and history is right.” 

—Retired U.S. Army General John 
Merritt 


The battle is the payoff, as the ancient 
saying goes, and only battle can settle the 










A fight to liberate Kuwait would pit lasers against razor wire in a battle that 
would be short, phenomenally violent and, all too probably, bloody 


| question of what a war between the U.S.- 


led alliance and Iraq would be like. Would 
it be a brief though explosive clash in which 
American air power would quickly prevail 
with relatively light casualties? A long, 
grinding struggle on the ground with the 
killed and wounded on both sides counted 
in the scores of thousands? Or something 
in between? 





MAJOR ALLIED GROUND 
FORCES IN THE AREA 
Possible totals deployed by Jan. 15, 1991 


On one thing all shades of opinion 
agree: the war that may begin in about six 
weeks would involve so many weapons 
never before fired in anger, and so many 
strategic and tactical doctrines never yet 
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pushed to the ultimate test, that it would be 
unlike any ever fought before. 

If extensive ground fighting is required, 
it could be described as World War II 
against World War I. On the U.S. side, there 
would be laser-guided bombs, heat-seeking 
missiles, devices to lay down an “electronic 
blanket” suffocating all communications be- 
tween enemy headquarters and troops in the 
field, infrared devices supposed to turn night 
into day for soldiers drawing a bead on hos- 
tile troops and armor, The Iraqi forces in 
Kuwait would rely on an extensive network 
of minefields, earth berms, razor wire and 
trenches designed to make an enemy frontal 
assault as fruitlessly bloody as the British 
Somme offensive of 1916. 
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The imponderables range from the nitty 
and literally gritty (how badly will the fine 
desert sand foul the gears of tanks and the 
breeches of rifles?) to the conceptual 
(could U.S. troops bypass the dug-in Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait with a flanking attack?). 
They include questions of psychology: Is 
the Iraqi army battle hardened from eight 
years of war against Iran, or battle weary? 
Would the troops on the front line, many of 
whom are thought to be ill-trained draftees 
who know they are cannon fodder, fight 
hard or give up quickly? For that matter, 
how battle ready are American soldiers, 
hardly any of whom below the rank of colo- 
nel have ever been in combat? 

There are political conundrums too: 
Would Saddam Hussein respond to Amer- 
ican air raids by bombing or missile attacks 
on Israel, and if so, would the inevitable Is- 
racli counterattack speed a U.S. military 
victory or be outweighed by the defection 








of Arab governments and armies so far | 


committed to the anti-Saddam cause? 
“War is an unpredictable art, not a calcu- 
lable science,” says Admiral William 
Crowe, former chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in a comment that in rela- 
tion to a Persian Gulf war seems an 
understatement. 

But planners must draft their scenarios 
despite all the uncertainty, and on the U.S, 
side they have been at it since a few days af- 
ter the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. 
Specifics of the plans are military secrets, 
but enough is known to allow some educat- 
ed guesses about how a war in the desert 
would be fought. 


What the U.S. might do 


~ = ~ If Iraq has not withdrawn from Kuwait by Jan. 15, 
1 , allied aircraft might strike selected military or 


_ _| infrastructure targets in Iraq. 


perhaps 100 aircraft 





assault on Iraqi forces in Kuwait. 


Possible cost: 200 aircraft and as many tanks and 
personnel carriers; an estimated 3,000 
dead and 13,000 wounded in a 10-day war 


armored 


IRAQ 


——_——_ 


SAUD! ARABIA 
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Possible cost: minimal loss of life; perhaps loss of 
a dozen aircraft, most with two-man crews 


If Saddam still does not budge, the U.S. would launch 
a two-phase air attack against his forces in Kuwait and 
southern Iraq. In the first stage, U.S. aircraft would 
challenge the Iraqi air force. With air supremacy 
achieved, U.S. aircraft would then attack Iraqi ground 
installations, carpet bombing roads and other targets. 


Possible cost: substantially more lives; 


After several days of intense aerial attacks, allied 
tanks and infantry could isolate Iraqi troops in Kuwait 
through a flanking maneuver into southern Iraq. They 
might also stage an amphibious landing from the 
Persian Gulf. Some U.S. units might stage a frontal 





It might begin sometime after Jan. 15, 
the date on which the U.N. has authorized 
the alliance to use “all necessary means” to 
evict Saddam’s soldiers from Kuwait, with 
selective air raids on military targets in 
Iraq. But those supposedly “surgical 
strikes,” all sources agree, could quickly 
escalate to a massive acrial bombing cam- 
paign carried out by 700 American attack 
planes flying out of ground bases in Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey, plus 200 more taking 
off from the six aircraft carriers the U.S. 
will have stationed in the region, 

The initial targets will be the Iraqi air 
force and its bases—perhaps 20 of them, 


What Saddam 
might do 


Launch missiles 
carrying poison 
gas against 
Saudi oil fields 


Shake the 
alliance 

by attacking 
Israel 


Start terrorist 
attacks outside 
the Middle East 
to frighten U.S. 
allies 


Parade 
captured 

U.S. airmen 
through 
Baghdad 
streets or 
execute foreign 
hostages 
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AU.S. tank crew on “live-fire” maneuvers in the Saudi desert 


plus around 60 missile sites that will have 
to be taken out. Iraq is believed to have 400 
to 500 operational combat planes, includ- 
ing 30 to 35 French-built Mirage fighters 
and 110 to 140 Soviet-made MiGs—all 
first-line, modern warplanes equipped 
with air-to-air missiles and some electron- 
ic-warfare gear. Some might be destroyed 
on the ground, but a good many would 
probably get into the air to give battle. One 
estimate is that they would be able to shoot 
down about 50 American planes. 

Nonetheless, the superiority of the 
American aircraft in both numbers and 
technology might be able to sweep the Ira- 
qis from the skies in two or three days. The 
air offensive would then shift into a phase 
of low-level bombing (from as little as 200 
ft.) in contrast to the high-altitude dog- 
fighting of the first few days. Targets could 
include some war-related industries in 
northern Iraq and some command-and- 
control centers. But the bombing would 
probably be concentrated on military tar- 
gets—tank parks, antiaircraft and artillery 
concentrations, roads and bridges, fuel and 
water depots—in southern Iraq and Ku- 
wait. The aim would be to turn the area be- 
tween Basra, a major southern command- 
and-control center, and the Kuwait border 
into a “parking lot” —an area leveled flat, 
through which nothing could move. 

Iraqi antiaircraft defenses are formida- 
ble: they include hundreds of Soviet-built 
surface-to-air missiles and perhaps 4,000 
modern antiaircraft guns. “A hundred or 
more lost U.S. aircraft would be a fair esti- 
mate” for this phase of the campaign, says 
retired Marine General Bernard Trainor. 
Other predictions range up to 300. 

If the strategy succeeds, the Iraqi 
troops in Kuwait would be isolated, their 
supply lines so thoroughly broken that they 
could get no food, fuel, ammunition or 
equipment beyond what they had stock- 
piled before the war began, or any rein- 
forcements. This point could be critical. 
The 450,000 troops the Pentagon estimates 
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Part of the air armada that the U.S. hopes will tilt the balance: a Hornet jet takes off from carrier Saratoga in the Red Sea 


to be in and around Kuwait are at least a 
match in numbers for the American, Brit- 
ish, French and Arab forces confronting 
them, but they are far from Saddam’s best. 
The dictator's élite troops, 105,000 well- 
paid, well-trained Republican Guards, are 
being held in reserve, some around Bagh- 
dad, most in southern Iraq. From there, 
they could be rushed to any point at which 
American and allied forces are threatening 
to break through the Iraqi front. That 
strategy worked to blunt several [ranian of- 
fensives during the eight-year Iran-Iraq 
war, but U.S. planners are hoping that this 
time many Republican Guards will never 
get through the incessant bombing and 
strafing to reach the front 

Even if Saddam Hussein does not give 
up after a week or so of this acrial pound 
ing, some U.S, strategists think no ground 
fighting would be necessary. They advo- 
cate continued exclusive reliance on air 
power, with expansion of the bombing to 
such civilian targets as oil refineries, elec- 
tricity-generating plants, manufacturing 
sites, hydroelectric dams 

Most military experts, however, believe 
that a ground offensive would have to be 
launched about a week after the air cam- 
paign begins, for both military and political 
reasons, Saddam, for example, could pa 
rade captured U.S. flyers through Baghdad 
on their way to execution. Or he could fire 
missiles, perhaps carrying chemical or bac 
teriological warheads, against Saudi oil 
fields and transmission lines. Any such 
moves would build pressure on the U.S. 
and its allies to win the war more quickly 
and certainly than could be done by bomb- 
ing alone 

A ground assault to liberate Kuwait 
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would be the largest tank battle ever 
fought in the desert—and potentially one 
of the bloodiest. Some analysts figure the 
U.S. must anticipate the destruction of 100 
to 200 tanks, each with a four-man crew, 
and an equal number of Bradley Fighting 
Vehicles, each carrying a dozen soldiers- 
a total of perhaps more than 2,000 casual- 
tics from that source alone. The Pentagon 
is bracing itself: it has dispatched the hos- 
pital ships Mercy and Comfort to the area. 
Each has beds for 1,000 wounded men. 
Says Brigadier Patrick Cordingley, com- 
mander of Britain’s Seventh Armored Bri- 
gade: “You can’t expect two forces of this 
size not to cause considerable casualties.” 

The Pentagon had originally hoped to 
hold down the losses by having U.S. and al- 
lied forces swing about 100 miles inland 
around Kuwait and slice into Iraq west of 
the emirate, cutting off Iraqi occupation 
forces still more completely. That would not 
be so easy now as it would have been two 
months ago: the Iraqis have extended their 
claborate defensive fortifications consider- 
ably to the west past Kuwait and along the 
Saudi border. A head-on assault on the 
Iraqi trenches (some of which can be filled 
with burning oil) and massed tank columns 
in Kuwait is still viewed as a last resort. The 
U.S. would rely in part on paratroop drops 
behind the lines and possibly on amphibious 
landings by Marines. But at some point the 
allies will have to try to break through some 
Iraqi front, probably choosing a narrowly 
focused attack on what looks like soft spots 
or gaps in the lines. That could be risky. The 
Iraqi defensive positions are deliberately set 
up to channel attackers into narrow “killing 
zones,” where they could be subjected to a 
withering crossfire 
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The tactical doctrine that would take 
over then is called Air-Land by Pentagon 
planners. As described by American com- 
manders in Saudi Arabia, it would go like 
this: first the Air Force, while continuing to 
interdict supply lines, would switch to di- 
rect bombing and strafing of Iraqi troops, 
possibly including carpet bombing by B- 
52s based in Saudi Arabia and the Indian 
Ocean island of Diego Garcia to clear out 
Iraqi minefields. American artillery firing 
Copperhead shells, which use a laser-guid- 
ed homing device, and multiple-rocket 
launchers would subject Saddam’s troops 
to a murderous hail of ground fire. Missile- 
firing Cobra and Apache helicopters 
would hit Iraqi armored units from dis- 
tances beyond the pilots’ sight; A-10 anti- 
tank planes belching more than 4,000 can- 
non rounds a minute would blast away 
from closer range. The battleships Wiscon- 
sin and Missouri might chip in with Toma- 
hawk missiles launched from far out in the 
gulf. “When you concentrate that kind of 
firepower, you can kill an entire regiment 
in less than five minutes,” says one Ameri- 
can general. 

But unless the Iraqi troops collapsed 
quickly and began surrendering en masse, 
allied infantry and armor would have to 
go on the attack. On paper the ratios 
seem extremely unfavorable. Convention 
al military wisdom is that attackers should 
have a 3-to-1 superiority in numbers to 
blast defenders out of well-entrenched 
positions; in Kuwait and Iraq the numbers 
would be only equal. American tanks 
would actually be outnumbered 3-to-1 by 
Iraqi armor, though the numbers of heavy 
tanks would be approximately even, and 
the American M1 Abrams is thought to 
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be superior in speed, maneuverability and 
firepower to Iraq's top-of-the-line Soviet- 
built T-72. The relentless hammering that 
Saddam's troops would take from U.S. 
airplanes is the main factor that allied 
commanders believe would enable them 
to win, despite the numbers, but there are 
others: 


INTELLIGENCE. American satellites can 
pinpoint every Iraqi deployment and troop 
movement and pick up electronic signals 
chatter among enemy units as well. They 
proved their capability during the Lran- 
Iraq war, when they supplied Saddam’s 
forces with enough intelligence largely to 
offset Iran’s advantage in numbers. De- 
prived of this assistance, the Iraqi troops 
this time will be fighting virtually blind. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The U.S. hopes 
its sophisticated jamming devices can so 
disrupt Iraqi communications that Saddam 
will be unable to phone his generals, who 
will be unable to talk with their field com- 
manders, who will be unable to give orders 
to the troops on the front line. Anticipating 
that difficulty, Baghdad has reportedly giv- 
en field commanders sealed orders on pa- 
per, but the rapid pace of battle could 
quickly render those orders obsolete. And 
many Iraqi commanders are believed to 
have been too terrified by Saddam's fre- 
quent purges and executions of officers to 
be able to improvise strategy or tactics 
effectively. 


NIGHT-FIGHTING CAPABILITY. U.S. 
forces in Saudi Arabia have been conduct- 
ing their training exercises almost exclu- 
sively at night, with soldiers peering 
through infrared goggles that are far supe- 
rior to anything the Iraqis have. Many 
American combat planes are fitted with 
night-vision devices like FLIR (Forward- 
Looking Infrared) equipment, so many air 
as well as ground attacks will be carried out 
at night. Thus Saddam could not reinforce 
or resupply his troops by sneaking truck 
convoys through the “parking lot” during 
the dark hours. American pilots could find 
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them almost as easily, and bomb and strafe 
them quite as mercilessly, as they could by 
daylight. 


The Iraqis would have some advan- 
tages too, beyond numbers. Saddam’s 
vaunted chemical and bacteriological 
weapons are not among them. They might 
be useful as terror weapons at cities in Sau- 
di Arabia (or Israel). But the missiles that 
would deliver them are too inaccurate, and 
desert winds too tricky, to make them very 
effective against battlefield targets. Iraqi 
artillery, however, may well be superior to 
American gunnery. And during the long 
war with Iran, the Iraqis proved themselves 
to be tenacious fighters, at least when they 
had time to dig in hard on defense. 

On the other hand, nothing the Irani- 
ans threw at the Iraqis came close to re- 
sembling the high-tech offensive the U.S. 
and its allies would conduct. As one British 
officer puts it, trying to see the war through 
the eyes of an Iraqi soldier: “If you are an 
isolated young man and you are in a unit 
that hasn't received any orders and are un- 
der air attack, not receiving food and wa- 
ter, haven’t any ammunition left, then you 
are an unusual man if your morale doesn’t 
start to crumble.” Morale will crumble so 
much, the allies hope, that Iraqi units will 
break and run or surrender, and the war 
will be over quickly. 


nd if not? According to an old 
military adage, “Amateurs talk 
strategy; generals talk logistics.” 
That would favor the U.S., espe- 
cially if the struggle turns into a protracted 


war of attrition. It would not be easy to | 


keep matériel coursing through American 
supply lines that stretch halfway around 
the world, nor to maintain complex equip- 
ment in desert sand and heat. American 
planners fret particularly about the M1’s 
excessive fuel consumption and the 
Apache helicopters, which are subject to 
mechanical breakdowns. 

But the Iraqi logistical troubles would 
be much worse. It is true that aerial bomb- 
ing never completely cut enemy supply lines 
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A Tomahawk missile, like those aboard U.S. ships in the gulf, penetrates and destroys a concrete building in a California test 


in Vietnam, but those lines ran through jun- 
gles, not deserts in which there is no place to 
hide. Also, Iraq no longer has any outside 
arms suppliers: the Soviets, French and oth- 
ers who once sold Saddam weapons have 
joined the coalition against him, and the 
worldwide embargo on arms to Iraq seems 
to be holding tight. Thus Saddam’s soldiers 
would have no way to replace tanks, missiles 
or other weapons destroyed or used up in 
battle, and their weaponry would become 
less effective every day. 

Adding up all these factors, military ex- 
perts have no doubt that the U.S. and its al- 
lies would win, The big questions are how 
soon and at what cost in casualties. Funda- 
mentally they are unanswerable now, but 
there are some guidelines, at least to the 
second, and they are far from reassuring. 
Air power may be decisive, but it is most un- 
likely to win a war by itself. At least some 
Iraqi troops will fight doggedly, and troops 
storming well-dug-in defensive positions, 
with however much firepower, must always 
expect to take casualties. So even a short 
war, fought with the intensity that planners 
now expect, could be bloody. British offi- 
cers expect to suffer about 2,000 killed and 
wounded out of 25,000 troops that might be 
engaged, in the first few days of war. 

As for Americans, analyst Edward 
Luttwak figures that, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, including the quick de- 
struction of 95% of Iraq’s artillery, the U.S. 
would suffer “several thousand killed in ac- 
tion.” Trevor N. Dupuy, a retired Army col- 
onel, has worked out methods of predicting 
casualties that have proved startlingly accu- 
rate (for the invasion of Panama they would 
have forecast 26 dead; the actual figure was 
23). For a war with Iraq, he calculates 1,200 
to 3,000 dead, 7,000 to 16,000 wounded—in 
the first 10 days. 

Such figuring may or may not be right. 
As always, the battle will be the payoff. But 
one thing seems sure: a war with Iraq might 
be short, but in this case quick is emphati- 
cally not synonymous with either easy or 
cheap. — Reported by William Dowell/Cairo, 


| Frank Melville/London and Bruce van Voorst/ 
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SOME CARS CHANGE WITH THE TIMES. 








GE THE TIMES. 


When we recreated the Escort, we weren't small sedan in a whole new way. 
content to make a different car. We wanted to An ergonomic, sporty interior. Spacious 
make a car that makes a difference. Acar with room for five. A responsive, sequential fuel- 
a sense of purpose—to change every attitude injected engine. An overall ride that’s been 
you've ever had about small cars in general. engineered to feel especially polished with an 
And Escort in particular. Gone isthe ideathat isolated subframe and all-new front and rear 
a small car is some sort of compromise. The suspensions. And a new 4-speed automatic 
new 1991 Escort will have you looking at the transmission that moves from gear to gear 








with finely tuned precision. A car to meet the 
demands of the road. Without forgetting your 
demands as a driver. The new Ford Escort. 
The time has come for small cars to change. 
Are you ready? 
Ford. Best-built American Cars... 
ten years running. 

| Sretrere Moye MsPeRehicyucteteke) @eyeriepee(s) wo uc) ele) ule 





problems ina series of surveys of all Ford and 
competitive ’81-’90 models designed and built 
in North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1°’ 


The New Escort 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? Grd» 
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When Will Saddam Get the Bomb? 


Not nearly so soon as the Bush Administration claims 





By WILLIAMR. DOERNER 





Of all the rationales George 
Bush has offered for going 
to war with Iraq, only one 
has proved persuasive to a 
majority of Americans. That 
is the need to prevent an un- 
predictable and power-mad Saddam Hus- 
sein from obtaining nuclear weapons. 

The Bush Administration has been 
harping on that threat since Nov. 20, when 
a New York Times poll found that 54% of 
those questioned agreed that stopping 
Saddam from joining the nuclear club was 
a valid reason for offensive military action. 
Protecting U.S. oil supplies, by contrast, 
was judged a sufficient cause for resorting 
to force by only 31%. The President and 
other key government members have re- 
peatedly argued that Iraq’s 15-year effort 
to develop nukes could succeed within the 
next few months. “Those who would mea- 
sure the timetable for Saddam's atomic 
program in years may be seriously underes- 
timating the reality of that situation,” Bush 
declared during his Thanksgiving Day visit 
to the troops in Saudi Arabia. 

That Saddam intends to develop a nu- 
clear arsenal is doubted by no one. He has 
openly bragged that Iraq will be the first 
Arab nation to wield an atom bomb, But 
most experts—including those in the Ad- 











ministration—believe that Bush is greatly 
overstating the immediate danger posed by | 
Iraq’s nuclear arms program. 

Soon after Iraq invaded Kuwait, U.S. 
intelligence officials conducted an emer- 
gency review of their earlier assessment 
that Saddam is five to 10 years away from 
developing nuclear arms by enriching ura- 
nium ore to bomb-grade levels. “The sense | 
was, ‘My God, this guy’s a maniac; he'll do 
anything. Is there any way we haven't 
thought of he could get the Bomb?’ ” says 
an official. The panel came up with only 
one scenario: Iraq might have enough 
bomb-grade fuel on hand to fashion a sin- 
gle low-yield atomic weapon in a period of 
several months to several years. The inter- 
agency group stuck with its earlier estimate 
of five to 10 years for any larger weapons 
program, primarily because Iraq still lacks 
the facilities for converting uranium ore 
to weapons-grade uranium 235. “I don’t | 
know of anyone who disagrees with the 
consensus that enrichment is a long-term 
threat, not an immediate one,” says an in- 
telligence official. “You can’t bomb their 
enrichment or weapons-fabrication plants, 
because they don’t exist.” 

Iraq might have obtained nuclear arms 
by now if its relentless efforts had not been 
thwarted. In 1977 the country began in- 
stalling a French Osirak-model nuclear re- 
actor, ostensibly for research projects, at 
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bombs. Two months later, Saddam boasted that he had obtained the devices by other means. | 
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El-Tuwaitha, 10% miles southwest of 
Baghdad. Four years later, convinced that 
the reactor’s real purpose was to produce 
plutonium to be chemically reprocessed 
and used for weapons, Israel bombed the 
facility to rubble. 

After the Osirak attack, Iraq tried to 
realize its ambitions by buying bomb-grade 
material from underground suppliers. In | 
1982 Iraqi agents paid $60 million to a 
team of Italian-based smugglers who 
claimed to have access to stores of plutoni- 
um and highly enriched uranium. Accord- 
ing to U.S. officials, the smugglers’ offer 
was a fraud, and the Iraqis walked away 
from it empty-handed. 

Stung by those setbacks, Baghdad 
turned to a third means of joining the nu- 
clear club: the enrichment of uranium to 
weapons-grade level in gas centrifuges. 
The centrifuges take uranium-bearing ore 
or a mixture called yellowcake and sepa- 
rate out the 3% of uranium 235, which is 
fissionable, from the 97% of uranium 238, 
which is not. Iraq is known to possess 250 
tons of yellowcake, most of it purchased in 
the 1970s from Brazil, China and Niger. In 
recent years the country has also begun 
producing its own yellowcake from mines 
in northern Iraq. 

The effort has been impeded because 
virtually no country capable of manufac- 
turing centrifuges is willing to sell them to 
Iraq. Baghdad has thus embarked on a 
strategy of purchasing the technology and 
materials necessary to construct its own 
centrifuges. Tales abound of secretive 
transfers of nuclear-related technology— 
some completed and some prevented—be- 
tween Western countries and Iraq. Two 
years ago, a British engineering firm in 
Coventry, Matrix-Churchill International, 
was found by British customs to have ex- 
ported precision lathes and supplied train- 
ing to Iraqi engineers. There was nothing 
illegal about cither transaction. In Marcha 
joint Anglo-American sting operation 
foiled an attempt by Iraqi agents to ship to 
Iraq through London’s Heathrow Airport 
U.S.-made electronic capacitors that could 
be used in a nuclear bomb. 

To some experts, the capacitor discov- 
ery was a chilling indication that Iraq might 
be on the verge of building a nuclear bomb. 
Says Paul Beaver, publisher of the authori- 
tative Jane’s Defense Weekly: “Saddam is 
getting close to when he will need that part 
of the nuclear mechanism.” Other experts 
strongly disagree. U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials, despite the Administration’s alarms, 
insist that Iraq is not on a fast track to be- 
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ing able to produce anything more than a 
single low-yield device. 

Only a few dozen scientists appear to 
be engaged in Iraq's nuclear program, in 
contrast to a work force of several thou- 
sand in Pakistan. To produce the 22 Ibs. of 
fissionable material needed for a bomb, 
Iraq would need 1,000 operating centri- 
fuges. Furthermore, since the centrifuges 
process the uranium in a “cascade” opera- 
tion that requires multiple transfers of the 
gas, they would have to be sited in a single 
giant plant that could not be hidden. No 
such facility has been detected by U.S. spy 
satellites, and current intelligence esti- 
mates put the number of centrifuges ac- 
quired by Iran at about two dozen. With 
that number, says Mark Hibbs, European 
editor of Nucleonics Week, it would take 
cight to 10 years to produce enough U-235 
for one bomb. 

But nuclear Cassandras point out that 
Saddam possesses enough fissionable ma- 
terial to build a bomb: 27 Ibs. of highly en- 
riched U-235 taken from the Osirak plant’s 





salvaged core, as well as about 20 Ibs. of 








less pure fuel obtained earlier from the So- 
viets. That uranium could be used for an 
implosion bomb, similar to the one the 
U.S. dropped on Nagasaki. 


here is no evidence, however, that 

Iraq has tried to convert the core 

into an explosive device. When Iraq 
purchased the uranium from France in 
1975, Baghdad agreed to place it under the 
supervision of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, a Vienna-based nonprolif- 
eration watchdog group. IAEA inspectors 
perform tests on Iraq’s stash twice yearly. 
Last week the agency certified that the lat- 
est round, conducted from Nov. 19 to 22, 
showed “no change” in either the amount 
or the purity of the uranium. 

Should the Iraqis elect to tamper with 
the uranium in the future, U.S. experts esti- 
mate, the process of turning it into a bomb 
would take a minimum of several months. 
Since an IAEA inspection might occur with- 
in that period, a diversion could be detected 
before an Iraqi nuclear bomb became a fait 
accompli. Even if Saddam’s scientists suc- 











ceeded in using the salvaged core to make a 
bomb, most U.S. experts believe it would be 
so bulky that it could not be launched by any 
missile or bomber Iraq possesses, and 
would thus have to be delivered to its deto- 
nation site by truck. Moreover, since Iraq 
has only enough fissionable material to 
produce one bomb, it could not test it to 
make sure it would work. 

Although U.S. officials believe Iraq 
does not pose an imminent nuclear threat, 
they do not necessarily dismiss the wisdom 
of a continuing technological embargo and 
even a military strike to deter Saddam's 
atomic program before it gets much fur- 
ther. They argue that the reckless Iraqi 
leader might use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons if he ever obtains them. But an at- 
tack to prevent this, says an Administra- 
tion official, would be a “preventative war, 
not a pre-emptive one. It doesn’t explain 
why you go to war this month as opposed to 
six months from now.” Or why it is neces- 
sary to exaggerate the threat in the first 
place. | —Reported by James 0. Jackson/Bonn 
and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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fear into their hearts.” 


The Germs of War 


E ven if Saddam fails to produce a nuclear bomb, U.S. officials 
say he already has the means to wage an equally horrifying 
kind of war. Reports that Iraq is stockpiling biological weapons 
have intensified speculation among military experts about the 
threat of war by disease. 

Biological weapons can employ a deadly array of organisms 
and naturally occurring toxins. Packaged inside small bombs and 
delivered by aircraft or artillery shells, the germs would be re- 
leased in a mist of infectious droplets that victims would inhale. A 
tiny amount would go a long way. Less than 1 g (0.035 oz.) of a bac- 
terium called tularemia could produce thousands of deadly doses. 
U.S. officials insist that soldiers can be protected from such an at- 
tack with gas masks and nonpermeable clothing. But the gear can- 
not be worn indefinitely, especially in the desert’s searing heat, 
and strains resistant to existing vaccines can be developed. 

The big drawback of germ warfare is its unpredictability. Sad- 
dam might be reluctant to use it on the battlefield because his own 
soldiers could become infected. He would be more likely to launch 
germ attacks against specific targets, such as airfields, command 
centers and ships, or against civilian populations in an attempt to 
cripple oil production. Even then, the Iraqi leader would need to 
choose his weapon carefully. Some hardy microbes, such as an- 
thrax and plague, can infect an area for years, which would make it 
dangerous for Iraq’s troops to move into a territory that had been 
captured with the help of germ warfare. 

Saddam would also have to consider the inevitable outrage of 
the international community, which has banned the use of biologi- 
cal weapons since 1975. Resort to germ warfare would doubtless 
provoke devastating reprisals, * 
biological agents,” says Matthew Meselson, a biological-weapons 
expert at Harvard University. Still, the Iraqi leader has ignored in- 
ternational opinion before. During the Iran-Iraq conflict, he em- 
ployed poison gas against Iranian infantry and his own Kurdish 
population, The main impact of germ warfare on American sol- 
dicrs may be psychological. Says Robert Weinberg, a germ-war- 
fare expert at M.L.T.: “The very notion of biological agents strikes 


Saddam would be insane to use 
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A Long Hallucination of War 


As TV broadcasts battle preparations, Americans ponder the moral case for war 


By LANCE MORROW 


~¢- 


Two military precedents 
flicker almost subliminally 
through the mind when 
Americans imagine war with 
Iraq: the conflict might look 
like the Six-Day War. Or it 
might look like Vietnam. 

Those are the hypothetical extremes: 
best case, worst case. Americans in a mus- 
cular frame of mind (not quite trusting it, 
however) like to think that they might re- 
peat Israel’s 1967 victory: the brilliant 
lightning strikes, the armies flashing across 
the desert, the war over quicker than Sat- 
urday-morning cartoons. 

At the other emotional pole, the de- 
pressive version presents itself, all dark- 
ness: a memory of Vietnam’s self-delu- 
sions and waste, its follies on an epic scale, 
its nightmares of the unforeseen, 

In the four months since 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, the na- 
tion has been drifting amid vivid, 
dangerous possibilities, sleep- 
walking. It has been a long, 
strange time. Rarely before has a 
nation had such leisure for pre- 
meditation of war—or for pre- 
monition of its consequences. 

Television brought Vietnam 
into America’s living rooms only 
when the fighting was well under 
way. This time, Americans are 
watching the preparations in the 
sand on television every night: an 
instant, electronic diary. “We are 
being told how many casualties 
we can expect on the first day, on 
the second day,” says Alan Char- 
tock, a political scientist at the 
New Paltz campus of the State 
University of New York. “The 
enemy is talking to us, giving us 
nightly forecasts of doom.” 

The crisis, half a world away, 
has become a presence of bizarre 
intimacy. The nation’s designat- 
ed killers in the desert look very 
young on camera and confess 
that they are scared. Soldiers say 
hello to the nation on the morn- 
ing television shows, like kids 
away for spring break at some 
overheated, militaristic Lauder- 
dale. One trooper proposed mar- 
riage to his girlfriend back home 
via satellite. 

In earlier 
cheered, the 


wars, people 
soldiers went 
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marching off, the battles got fought, then 
after a time the bodies—and the cost of it 
all—started coming home. Reality had its 
cause and effect, its dramatic pace, Now 
the natural rhythms of warmaking have 
gone clectronic—a good thing, possibly, 
but disconcerting. Time gets dismantled 
somehow; slaughter gets projected into the 
hypothetical. The adrenaline rushes pre- 
maturely; the cost gets reckoned before 
the deployment. So much anticipation 
overworks the nerves. The process causes 
hallucinations and jitters. Normally war 
begins without such neurotic projections. 
A tentative, uneasy atmosphere has 
settled over the American mood. Says 
former United Auto Workers president 
Douglas A. Fraser: “I’m not one who 


thinks we shouldn't be there. I think there 
is gencral support for being there. But 
there is general apprehension about a 
Forever and a day, people 


shooting war 





A father’s tearful farewell before marching off to war 





National Guardsman John Moore and his young son 
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will say, ‘If he had waited until June, we 
wouldn’t have had to have a shooting 
war.” ” 

The circuits of the historical imagina- 
tion have been overloaded anyway. The 
end of the cold war, the “peace dividend,” 
even the “end of history,” as announced by 
one thinker—all these came tumbling by 
chaotically, and then immediately darker 
themes set in: recession and the apocalyp- 
tic clouds in the gulf. 

In the South, a historically bellicose re- 
gion, a traveler sees a random yellow rib- 
bon tied on a mailbox. Church suppers are 
putting together toilet kits to send to the 
soldiers in the gulf. Mothers with children 
serving in the Middle East are still sympa- 
thetic celebrities in the neighborhoods. 
And yet, as a conservative civil engineer in 
Atlanta remarked wearily last week, “every 
time I turn around, we seem to be going to 
some damned war or another. It just 
doesn’t seem to stop.” 

In the Minneapolis suburb of 
Apple Valley, a middle school 
teacher startled his students with 
a warning about the Desert 
Shield pen pals to whom they had 
been writing since September. 
“You need to prepare your- 
* selves,” Todd Beach told the 

class, “because there is a possibil- 
ity that the people you are writ- 
ing to might die.” 

Many articulate opinions 
were still being expressed in fa- 
vor of the war effort. Gerald R. 
Thompson of Chesterfield, Mo., 
wrote in a letter to the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: “The crisis in the 
gulf is driven by economic reali- 
ties, not just political ideals. 
Black gold, or Texas tea, is worth 
shedding American lives for be- 
cause oil is the blood that flows 
through the veins of the Ameri- 
can economy. Without economic 
freedom, our political freedom is 
in serious trouble. The two go 
hand in hand.” 

But new hairline fractures 
have begun to appear in Ameri- 
can opinion. Some of the divi- 
sions are generational. Those 
with memories of earlier wars 
seem warier than the young 
about new military adventures. 
Vietnam veterans are especially 
cautious about a new war. Says 
Richard Zierdt of Circle Pines, 
Minn., who served as an Air 
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Force sergeant in Vietnam: 
“Veterans are the least will- 
ing to create new veterans. 
War is never really inevitable 
until you fire the first shot. 
But I think our current poli- 
cies are taking us that way.” 
Polls suggest that young 
Americans are sometimes 
more eager for battle, or any- 
way less wary. A 20-year-old 
seaman aboard the U.S.S. 
Wisconsin in the gulf wrote to 
his family, “I am glad I am 
| the only one of my genera- 
tion in our family to volun- 
teer to serve his country. 
Hopefully I will make a tri- 
umphant return to Norfolk 
with a bunch of medals 
pinned to my uniform. It 
looks like the combat service 
ribbon is a shoo-in.” 

One of the noisiest Viet- 
| nam poltergeists, of course, 
is the draft. Since the Iraqi 
invasion in August, Army re- 
cruiting has fallen off consid- 
erably. Many of those op- 








me, I’m thinking about it.” 


It is unlikely, however, that the U.S. 
will bring back the draft. The armed forces 
now number 2 million, with 1.5 million re- 
servists. Congress has ordered the military 
to cut its ranks by 80,000 by next year. A 
draft would become necessary only if the | 
U.S. planned to maintain an enormous de- 
ployment of troops abroad for a number of 
years, or if it suffered extremely high casu- 
alties. Both of those conditions are unlike- 
ly for political reasons, The entire thrust of 
the Bush strategy, after all, is to get a war 
over quickly, if one comes. “Assuming we 
don’t,” says former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Lawrence Korb, “the American 
people won't let you take enough casual- 


ties to need a draft.” 


Some, like former Navy Secretary 

| James Webb, believe the draft should be 

revived so that any American war effort 
would be broadly, democratically based, | 

the fighting and dying shared by all classes. 

It is true that some 30% of Army enlisted 





posed to American military action fear that 
a gulf war would revive conscription. “If 
they come after my son,” an Orlando 
mother vows, using language from another | 
| era, “Iam going to send him to Canada.” 
On the op-ed page of the New York 
Times last week, an independent televi- 
sion producer named Adam Wolman 
published an ambivalent soliloquy about 
himself and the draft: “I know none of us 
has the luxury of clinging to pacifism in 
this world; I know it’s not right to reap the 
joys of living here (or anywhere) without 
| earning my keep ... But I just can’t see 
myself over there with a gun. I can’t see 
myself running away either. But believe 











Do you think President Bush is moving too quickly 


























toward a war with traq? Ho 59% 
—_ Nov. 14 Nov. 27-28 
Do you think the liberation of Ys 49% Ys 59% 
Kuwait is worth fighting for? No 42% No 31% 
Do you approve of the UN resolution setting a Approve 968% 
January deadline for Iraq to pull Kuwait 
Dal aikwing Se ose of tse Disapprove 25% 
You think Present sh shouldbe | etitebsiter 23% 
able to initiate hostilities without Must go to Congress first 73% 
Congress’ approval? 
If this resolution passes, do you think it is likely there ys 2% 
will be a war with Iraq in January? to 26% 
If there is a war Percent who said yes | 
with Iraq, do i 
panelges you —fraq uses its nuclear weapons against American troops GO% 


would be justified rq uses germ warfare against American troops 48% 


of 
these conditions? We become bogged down ina stalemate with Iraq 24% 


From a telephone poll ct 1,000 adult Americans tahen tor TIME/CNN on Nov. 27-28 by Yankelovch Clancy Shulman. Samgiing error es pls oF 
minus 3%. “Not sures” omitted 
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men are black, although blacks make up 
12.4% of the population. But the armed 
forces are no longer drawn as heavily from 
the ranks of the poor, as they were, for ex- 
ample, in the volunteer force of the late 
1970s. Most U.S. soldiers now come from 
the middle working class, with both afflu- 
ent and very poor urban populations 
underrepresented. 

Whether a draft would result in a fairer 
military service is debatable. A renewal of 
conscription, however, would no doubt re- 
store to full vigor an antiwar movement 
that is already beginning to stir. “One way 
to really get the fire going,” says Martin 
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Message from the home front 


A California hotel ties one on. 








Binkin, a military manpower 
specialist at the Brookings 
Institution, “is to start talk- 
ing about a draft. I think 
what you'd see is that nor- 
mally quiet campuses, like 
Berkeley, M.I.T. and Har- 
vard, would explode with 
demonstrations: ‘Hell, no, 
we won't go! We won’t fight 
for Texaco,’ ” 

Organizers of a teach-in 
at the University of Michigan 
were surprised when more 


than 1,500 people turned out | 


to hear a discussion of the 
Persian Gulf. “I figured we'd 
get 300,” says an organizer. 
Most Americans are 
morally clear about Saddam 
Hussein and the nature of his 
crime against Kuwait. He 
may not be another Hitler, as 
Bush overstated the case, try- 
ing to turn Saddam Hussein 
into a sort of world-historical 
Willie Horton. But he is vil- 
lain enough to need to be 
stopped. Virtually no Ameri- 


can dissenters from the Bush policies ide- 
alize Saddam Hussein in the way, say, that 
American radicals in the 60s praised the 
Viet Cong (“Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh/ Viet 
Cong is gonna win!”). The argument is 
whether to go in and fight now or to wait, 
isolate Iraq and gamble that international 
sanctions will produce a solution. 

But Americans do not enjoy much mor- 
al clarity about their mission in the gulf or 
its motives. Says Lee Miringoff, director of 
the Marist Institute for Public Opinion in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: “There has been a 
major mobilization without an underlying 
rationale at a time when people are con- 
cerned about education, about the envi- 
ronment, the homeless, and how they are 
going to pay the bills this month.” 

The Administration's case for a mili- 
lary operation against Iraq has a number of 
movable parts, moral components that 
have periodically changed in emphasis and 
importance: Are Americans in the gulf to 
stop Saddam’s naked aggression? To re- 
store the rulers of Kuwait? To ensure in- 
ternational law and order in the aftermath 
of the cold war? Or to protect the West's 
access to oil? To separate Saddam Hussein 
from his nuclear weapons? 

Bush’s performance at his Friday 
press conference may repair a lot of the 
damage he sustained earlier by failing to 
explain clearly, persuasively, his case for 
sending the troops. Americans, a people 
who have historically required a sense of 
their own virtue almost as a matter of self- 
definition, have not felt entirely clean or 
clear about their motives in the gulf. Says 
Hermann Eilts, director of Boston Uni- 
versity’s Center for International Rela- 
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A fuming smokestack is the perfect symbol of our national dilemma. 
On one hand, it means the jobs and products we need. On the 
other, it means pollution. 2@ Some think having one without 
the other will take a miracle. We think it will take natural 
gas. ?@- Because gas, the cleanest of all fossil fuels, can 
reduce emissions across the board. You name it— 


CO, CO,, NOx, SO,, particulates — and natural gas 


combustion produces none or substantially 
less. 2@ But gas is more than clean. It’s 
extremely efficient as well. So even 
fewer pollutants are created since 
less fuel is expended to do a 
job. 2@ Which also reduces 
costs. And that’s another 
argument favoring gas. It 
makes the fight against 
pollution more affordable. 
2@ And, since nature 
blessed North America with 
vast stores of gas, its a fight 
we can definitely win. With 
energy security and a 
better trade balance as a 
bonus. 2@ Natural gas. 
Its not the only answer. 
Just the best one we have 
right now. 








© 1990 American Gas Association 





THANKS TO 
MODERN SCIENCE, 
THIS 12-OUNCE 

BOTTLE CAN 
HOLD OVER 10,000 
GALLONS. 
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Individual 
investors are a very 
important part of the 
New York Stock 
Exchange. 

They are im- 
portant because they 
provide capital for the 
growth of business and * 
the economy. That 
means new jobs anda 
better quality of life in 
the communities in which we live. 

They are important because they bring a 
diversity of investment goals and preferences. 
Their active participation adds significantly to the 
liquidity of the market —the ability to buy and sell 
shares at stable prices. 

The NYSE demonstrates its commitment 
to the individual investor in many ways. 

At the NYSE —and only at the NYSE — 
individual investors always get preferential treat- 
ment. Through an exclusive NYSE Individual 
Investor Express Delivery Service, individual 
investor orders get priority status over all other or- 
ders at all times. Even in periods of unusual activity, 
those orders go to the head of the line, in front of all 
others, including institutional and program trading 
orders. 

America has a long history of individual in- 
vestor involvement in business. In fact, one in five 
Americans directly owns stocks or shares of stock 
mutual funds. And the market they most often 
choose, and their funds most often choose, is the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The NYSE is dedicated to continuing that 
tradition and to making this market work for all 
investors. 

When investors hold stock in NYSE-listed 
companies, they are sharing ina history of growth 
that outshines most other major investment vehi- 
cles. In the decade of the ’80s, the compound rate of 
return on the Standard & Poor's 500 was 17.4%, 
compared with 10.6% for commercial real estate 
and 9.6% for money market funds. 

When investors purchase NYSE-listed 
stock, they choose from 1,800 of the best U.S. and 
foreign businesses, companies with proven track 
records. They benefit from NYSE rules that ensure 












shareholder partici- 
pation in corporate 
governance and full 
disclosure of corporate 
. developments. 

By placing 
orders on the NYSE, 
investors are assured 
of the best available 
price in a market that 
sets the standard for 
the world in terms of 
fairness, openness and liquidity. They are par- 
ticipating in a market that combines the most 
sophisticated technology and communications 
systems with the best professional judgment. 

The NYSE provides the most meaningful 
market regulation in the world. Surveillance and 
enforcement activities include a close watch on 
industry sales practices. And NYSE arbitration pro- 
cedures offer investors an efficient and inexpensive 
way to resolve any disputes with brokerage firms. 

The NYSE'’s board of directors has 
approved a series of measures to address the 
problem of excess volatility in the market on both 
a Short-term and a long-term basis. 

Short-term measures include slowing the 
market down during hectic periods so that all 
investors can obtain information and participate 
equally in trading. 

For the long term, the board created a 
blue-ribbon Panel on Market Volatility and Investor 
Confidence. Headed by General Motors Chairman 
Roger B. Smith, the panel has recommended added 
initiatives to maintain a strong market for all 
participants. 

These are compelling reasons for individ- 
uals to invest in NYSE-listed stocks. And it is why 
they should be looking to invest for the long term, 
for their future and the future of their families. 

The best way to begin is by sitting down 
and discussing investment goals with a broker who 
is registered and part of an NYSE-member organi- 
zation. That means the investor is assured of dealing 
with a trained individual, qualified to provide 
advice and to serve the investor’s needs with all the 
resources of a reputable firm. 

At the New York Stock Exchange, concern 
for the individual investor will always be a priority. 
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This is all of them. From left to right: The new Macintosh Classic, the well-established Macintosh SE/30, the Macintosh Portable, the new Macintosh LC. the new Macinto 


In 1984, Apple introduced the first Macintosh*on 
the simple premise that people shouldn't have to 
learn to work with computers. 

Computers should learn to work with people. 

Today, Macintosh is still the only computer sys- 
tem designed from the chip up on this principle. 

Meanwhile, other computer companies are 
scrambling to make their conventional technologies 
emulate what is still unique about Macintosh. 

But no other personal computer comes close to 
matching the Macintosh record of stability, consis- 
tency, and innovation. 

At$999'the computer people actually use 

can be used bya lot more people. 


Were now introducing three new Macintosh 
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Mac. Macintosh and The power to be your bet are registered trademarks, cand SuperLin 


personal computers. At prices that make powerful 
computer technology not only accessible, but 
affordable as well. 

Together, they put much of the power and 
function of our most advanced computers into our 
least expensive ones. 

The Macintosh Classic: 

It has everything that makes a Macintosh a 
Macintosh. Built-in networking. A SuperDrive’ disk 
drive, which reads both Macintosh and MS-DOS 
files. And a $999" price that includes the built-in 
monitor, IMB of RAM, keyboard, mouse, and system 
software. The 40MB hard disk is optional. Its proces- 
sor is an 8 MHz 68000 chip. And it outperforms 
even its popular predecessor, the Mac” SE. 
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| IIsi, plus the Macintosh IIci, and the Macintosh Il. Have we left anybody out? 


The Macintosh LC. 

The new, low-cost Macintosh LC introduces 
exquisite Macintosh color and graphics to a wider 
world. With its 16 MHz 68020 processor, it runs all 
the thousands of Macintosh programs at impressive 
speed. And, with an optional Apple” Ile Card, it runs 
thousands more Apple II applications as well. The 
Macintosh LC expands by adding a card to its stan- 
dard slot. A 40MB internal hard drive is standard. 

A built-in video chip runs either an Apple mono- 
chrome or low-cost color monitor-without adding 


avideo card. And the Macintosh LC, like the Mac IIsi, 


even lets you record your voice and other sounds 
into the computer. Which will soon make voice- 
annotated software a standard Macintosh feature. 
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The Macintosh IIsi. 

Running a 20 MHz 68030 microprocessor, the 
Macintosh IIsi delivers serious number-crunching at 
the most attractive possible price. 

Into its sleek package are compressed all the 
powerful essentials of the Mac II line. Including an 
optional 32-bit NuBus” slot supporting high-perform- 
ance graphics and accelerator cards. Along with 
advanced networking systems like Ethernet and Token- 
Ring, Plus a 40 or 80MB hard drive. Built-in video 
chips drive four different Apple monitors. 

This isa family show 

In 1984, we offered only one Macintosh. As of 
today, you can choose from seven different models. 

Although they include some of the most power- 
ful personal computers ever made, they all run with 
the same point-and-click simplicity. The way a com- 
puter system should work, of course. 

But Macintosh is still the only one in the world 
that works this way. 

Itdoesnt cost anything to ask. 

With one call, we'll get you to someone who 
will show you our most affordable new computers. 

Just dial 800-538-9696, extension 350. 

Now that everybody can afford a Macintosh, 
come in and find out why youre going to want one. 


The power to be your best. = 
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GUARANTEED MAINTENANCE. 
GUARANTEED PARTS. 
GUARANTEED TONER SUPPLY. 
GUARANTEED PROTECTION. 









Now thats what we call Performance Guarantee: 


ye“ The best copiers money can buy now come with the Whether you choose the versatile NP 2020, the conven 

1) best protection money can buy. The Performance ient NP 1520 or the compact NP 1020 copier, the Performance 
ame Guarantee™ program.With it, everything bu Guarantee™ program, offered by your participating Canon 
paper is Covered, from comprehensive ma dealer, will give you more copies with more confidence 

toner supply. It’s your Canon dealer's written a: 2 tha For more information call 1-800-OK-CANON or write 

your copier will give you total performance Canon US.A., Inc,, PO. Box 3900, Peoria, Illinois 61614 
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tions: “The split is going to be over ques- 
tions like Why are we doing this for the 
Kuwaiti royal family? Or why are we do- 
ing this for Saudi Arabia?” Americans 
feel least clean, least morally comfortable 
with themselves when they think they are 
going to war to protect their own profli- 
gate consumption of oil. 

Making war is an atavistic business that 
may require a profound harmony of pur- 
pose among people, a sort of tribal agree- 
ment. Americans feel a moral dissonance 
about certain stray complexities involved 
in the gulf. The problem is full of crosscur- 
rents and moral baffles. The National Or- 
ganization for Women, for example, fired 
off a bitter statement about the Saudi sub- 
jugation of women. Why would America 
defend such a system? If there is war in the 
gulf, some American women soldiers may 
die, Some will leave widowers in the U.S. 
That prospect produces a novel moral dis- 
turbance in the American mind. 

War, as the military theorist Karl von 
Clausewitz said, depends to a large extent 
upon imponderables, including the enor- 
mous, unpredictable force of public opin- 
ion. One of the profound lessons of Viet- 
nam is that no President can fight a war 
(except the quick Grenada-Panama kind) 
without the full backing of the American 
people. 

Bush may yet obtain that support, but it 
will not be nearly enough. Bush is a sort of 
flawed perfectionist working on a colossal 
project—as he says, the making of a new 
world order. To keep his enterprise in the 
gulf together, he must orchestrate not only 
American opinion but also that of the in- 


ternational alliance. 


f character is destiny, is the President’s 

character America’s fate? In times of 
war, it is a disturbing thought that is in 
some sense true: think of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War, Franklin Roosevelt 
and World War II, Lyndon Johnson and 
Vietnam. 

In an article in the Boston Globe, 
M.LT. political scientist Barry R. Posen ar- 
gued, “President Bush is doubling U.S. 
strength in the Persian Gulf to create an 
offensive option. Since the President can- 
not want war, his purpose must be to 
frighten Saddam Hussein to leave Kuwait. 
This is coercive diplomacy.” But, as Posen 
adds, the chaotic multiple voices of Ameri- 
can democracy can sometimes sabotage a 
President who is trying to make a point: 
“Democracy thrives on debate, but once a 
policy of coercive diplomacy has been well 
and truly launched, debate can only reduce 
the odds of success.” 

Being the Commander in Chief in a de- 
mocracy is one of the dangerous mysteries 
of American leadership, as Lyndon John- 
son found out. Unless George Bush, a 
President with some royalist tendencies, 
learns to fear that mystery, it might destroy 
him. —Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta and 
Priscilla Painton/New York, with other bureaus 
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British antiwar protest: dissatisfaction is expected to rise if fighting starts 


Strains on the Coalition 


WwW hile governments around the world have rallied to join George Bush’s anti- 
Saddam coalition, popular support for military involvement in the gulf is 
shallow even among some of America’s staunchest allies. For other countries tan- 
gled in the alliance, war is a minority, potentially untenable proposition. 

Britain remains outwardly the most committed European member of the coali- 
tion. In mid-November a poll for the Times of London showed 62% of those sur- 
veyed backing the use of U.S. and British troops against Iraq if Saddam Hussein re- 
fuses to leave Kuwait. Even the opposition Labour Party has consistently backed 
the government's gulf policy. However, in spite of current levels of support, poll- 
sters believe public approval will decline dramatically as casualties mount. 

Officially, France remains on the anti-Saddam bandwagon. During the CsCcE 
summit in Paris two weeks ago, President Frangois Mitterrand repeatedly told Bush 
that “we're not going to leave you alone in the desert.” The public is more diffident: 
in a poll published by Le Figaro last week, only 36% said they would favor French in- 
volvement in a gulf war, down from 46% in September. An earlier survey had shown 
that 53% wanted France to stand by the U.S.; that figure has fallen to 40%. 

Germany has pledged $2.2 billion to support the coalition, but militarily it is 
comfortably noninvolved. None of its soldiers have been or will be sent to the gulf, 
and virtually all the German hostages returned from Iraq two weeks ago. There 
have been only minor antiwar demonstrations. Fuel-price increases have failed to 
stimulate debate: long before the current crisis, Bonn imposed heavy gasoline taxes 
to encourage conservation; thus higher costs for crude only marginally affected 
German pump prices, which run in excess of $3 per gal. 

In Japan a few voices in the press have pointed out that the crisis gave Tokyo 
the opportunity to come up with dramatic foreign policy initiatives, But despite the 
danger to oil supplies, critical for a country that imports virtually all its crude, the 
public considers the gulf too far away to be a threat. Japan has pledged $4 billion to 
the coalition—an amount that, U.S. critics note, is far less than the $6 billion Ma- 
tsushita paid last week to acquire MCA. 

Turkey has won praise from Washington for its support. But Prime Minister 
Turgut Ozal’s hawkishness may have led the West to overrate Turkey’s commit- 
ment. In a recent poll, 72% of respondents opposed Turkish military involvement. 

A host of other troubles bedevils the coalition. Moscow is too busy with domes- 
tic crises to do more than offer moral support. Understandably, popular enthusi- 
asm for a foreign military adventure is not great at a time when Soviet mothers are 
still mourning sons killed in Afghanistan. Saudi Arabia and Syria cringe at the idea 
of a conflict pitting Arab against Arab. They remain uncomfortable with being—at 
least theoretically—aligned with Israel, which, though it has no troops committed 
to the gulf, is undoubtedly in favor of striking Iraq. Waiting for war may not cor- 
rode strength of arms, but it does eat away at the heart. | —By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Edward M. Gomez/Paris and Selichi Kanise/Tokyo, with other bureaus 
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FUEL EFFICIENCY? SOM 
THEIR REPUTATIONS. B 


Today, every 





| passenger sedan like 
| Century get better L« 





- Buick model 


gets at least 
25 MPG 


highway. 


A lot has changed. Since the mid- 
‘70s, Buick has made significant 
improvements in fuel efficiency, com- 
bining luxury-car power and economy 
unthinkable just a few years ago. 


Century: Better fuel 
economy than some 
“economy” cars. 


How does a six- 





mileage than a Camry? Simple. 
Century's available 3300 V6 engine 
with optional overdrive transmission is 
very efficient. 

















1991 EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES 
BUICK CITY/HIGHWAY MPG IMPORT 
SKYLARK........ 23/33 vs.22/28.... HONDA ACCORD 
CENTURY ssisvees 19/30 vs. 18/24 ..... TOYOTA CAMRY 
REGAL ccwsvsnvwe 19/30 .s.18/24 ...... LEXUS ES 250 
LESABRE ........ 19/28 vs. 19/26 .. . NISSAN MAXIMA 
PARK AVENUE . . . .18/27 vs.18/23 ...... LEXUS LS 400 
RIVIERA vsscscces 18/27 vs. 18/22 ......... BMW 325i 
REATTA ......... 18/27 vs. 18/23 ..... TOYOTA SUPRA 














Regal: Making 
the imports very 
nervous. aR 


With its refined L¢ 
style, sophistication and fuel efficiency, 








Regal Sedan makes the competition 
very uncomfortable. And Regal owners 
very happy. 











E CARS ARE LIVING OFF 
UICK S rama ONE. 
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Park Avenue 


Park Avenue: 
The luxury of fuel 


efficiency. 757 

Thanks to tech- Lit nis 
nology like the tuned-port injected 
3800 V6, Park Avenue gets an EPA 
estimated 27 mpg highway. Lexus LS 
400? Just 23 highway. Now, wouldn't 
you really rather drive the Buick? 


LeSabre: For the 
most trouble-free 
American car, fuel 
efficiency is easy. * 


As you can see | _ EPAEst. mpg 
from its EPA esti- ] 
mated mileage, the Ls be 


most trouble-free American car has no 


trouble matching the fuel efficiency of - ] 
imports like Maxima. i 
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LeSabre 


on owner-reported ¢ 





* LD. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey™ Based 


problems during the first 90 days of ownership 


Visit your Buick dealer today and see 
our full range of fuel-efficient 1991 


models. 
\ * 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


Let's get it together...buckle up. 


990 GM Corp. All rights re red Skylark. eer? Regal. 
LeSabre, Park Pe ‘Riviera and Reatta are registered trademarks of GM C ‘orp. | 




















Ollie North’s Latest Laugh 





hough Iran-contra ranked as the most 

insidious scam of the mud-spattered 
80s, not one of the eight convicted offend- 
ers has spent a night in jail. Last week a 
court ruling made it likely that the two key 
culprits, Oliver North and John Poin- 
dexter, would also see their records 
scrubbed clean in legal terms. Further, the 
decision may force Congress to choose be- 
tween spectacular public hearings and 
criminal prosecutions in future scandals. 

The specific issue before the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia dealt only with North, the retired 
Marine officer who as a White House aide 
managed the details of the Iran-contra 
scheme. After he was found guilty of three 
offenses, a three-member panel of the ap- 
peals court last July overturned one con- 
viction on technical grounds and sent the 
other two back to the trial court. The spe- 
cial prosecutor handling the case, Law- 
rence Walsh, contested that ruling. But last 
| week the full court Iet it stand. 

The core of the decision was that 
North’s constitutional shield against 
forced self-incrimination may have been 
violated. North had testified at the con- 
gressional hearings under a grant of partial 
immunity, meaning Walsh could not use 
information from North’s public testimony 
in the criminal case unless he had obtained 
the evidence independently. By a 2-to-1 
vote, the appeals panel ruled that the trial 
judge’s scrutiny of this issue had been in- 
sufficient. In a dissent, Judge Patricia Wald 
said the decision would “make the prose- 
cution’s burden an impossible one.” Poin- 
dexter, North’s boss at the White House, 
also testified under an immunity grant, and 
is appealing convictions on five counts. 
(His six-month sentence is deferred, pend- 
ing appeal. None of the other defendants 
were given prison terms.) Unless Walsh 
can get the U.S. Supreme Court to over- 
turn the appeals-bench ruling, Poindexter 
is likely to benefit from the same reasoning 
applied to the North case. Walsh plans to 
take the case to the Supreme Court, but 
many experts expect him to lose. Says Jo- 
seph diGenova, the former U.S. attorney 
in Washington: “Congress didn’t know the 
mess it was creating when it gave the wit- 
| nesses immunity.” 

In fact, congressional leaders were 





time to gather evidence before putting 
North and Poindexter in the witness chair. 
But the legislators could not know three 
years ago that the appeals court would ap- 
ply more stringent standards than ever be- 
fore. Republican Senator Warren Rud- 
man of New Hampshire and Democratic 





aware of the risks and gave Walsh some | 











A new ruling batters the case against Iran-contra defendants, 
raising doubts about congressional immunity 


Congressman Lee Hamilton of Indiana, 
two of the senior members on the investi- 
gating committee, argue that granting im- 
munity was correct regardless of the ulti- 
mate impact on the criminal cases. “You 
had a President on the razor’s edge,” says 
Hamilton. “People were talking about im- 
peachment.” By that reasoning, it was in 
the national interest to get out the facts 
quickly. 

True enough. But the hearing had 
some odd ripples. One unintended result 
was to make North something of a national 
hero. And in the end, the congressional in- 
vestigators failed to elicit from Poindexter 
hard information about Ronald Reagan’s 
complicity. That remains murky. Former 
Senator John Tower, who headed a special 
Iran-contra investigative commission that 
operated independently of Congress, sug- 
gests in his upcoming memoirs that Rea- 
gan was directly involved in a “deliberate” 
cover-up effort. 

The shortcomings of the congressional 
hearings, together with the latest ruling, 
suggest that the day of congressional hear- 
ings starring criminal suspects is passing. 
Says House Republican leader Bob Mi- 
chel: “Congress ought to suppress its inter- 
est in public hearings if you want people to 
go to jail.” Presumably, legislators want to 


| punish the guilty at least as much as they 
| covet the publicity yielded by splashy scan- 


dal investigations. .—By Laurence I. Barrett. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer and Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 





Will his record be scrubbed clean? 
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Double trouble: Shawn and Jonathan Blick 


A Case of 
Biting Irony 


Accused of nipping a cop’s ear, 
twins claim mistaken identity 





ho chomped off the lower part of of- 

ficer David Storton’s right ear? Was 
it Shawn Blick or Jonathan Blick? One 
flicker of doubt and both Blick brothers— 
who happen to be identical twins—could 
get off. 

The fact that the two are physically 
identical is about the only thing the prose- 
cution and the defense can agree on in the 
case, which is expected to go to trial this 
month. The Santa Clara County district at- 
torney’s office charges that on the night of 
May 10, 1988, the twins assaulted Storton 
when he identified himself as a police offi- 
cer, interrupting their attempted break-in 
of a San Jose apartment. Attorneys for the 
Blicks maintain that the twins were inno- 
cently throwing pebbles at a friend’s win- 
dow to wake him when they were startled 
by the officer, who was moonlighting as a 
security guard and was wearing only a T 
shirt and jeans; they jumped him after he 
drew a gun. 

Identifying the actual culprit may not 
be necessary since in California those who 
help someone commit a crime may be 
found as guilty as the actual perpetrator. 
Still, a jury could choose to convict only the 
gnasher on one of the meatier charges fac- 
ing the pair, or a judge could decide to im- 
pose a more severe punishment. One of 
the four counts against each of the 21-year- 
old brothers, aggravated mayhem, carries a 
mandatory life sentence. 

Storton swears he knows who nipped 
him: Jonathan, the one who had long hair 
on the night of the crime. Clearly an open 
and shut case but for a small detail. By the 
time the twins were arrested three days af- 
ter the incident, both had short haircuts. 
Storton still insists it was Jonathan. But 
one of the defense attorneys, Chris Carroll, 
predicts that “there will be substantial evi- 
dence submitted at the trial to show that 
the officer was mistaken about the identity 
of the biter.” a 
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For the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-FINE PEN. 
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PS/2 Mult 








Impact beyond 


words. 


Suddenly, brilliant stereo sound and dazzling 
video images are coming out of IBM Personal 
System/2° computers with Micro Channel” 

They're opening people’ eyes and ears to 
more involving presentations. More stimulating 
classes and training programs. More interesting 
demonstrations. 


IT ROCKS, IT ROLLS, 

IT RIVETS THE ATTENTION. 

With PS/2® MultiMedia hardware and soft- 
ware, you can combine full-motion video, slides, 
photographs, 
illustrations, 
text, graphics, 
animation and 
narration, as 
well as your ex- 
isting data base. 

You can also 
capture and man- 
ipulate sounds and images from video cameras, 
disks and tapes. from CD and audio players, and 
from an IBM CD-ROM player. 

Show them right on your PS/2. Share them 
across a network. Or project them on a big screen. 
Instead of passively reading a report or 
hearing a lecture, your audience can experience 

what you communicate. 

An auto mechanic can hear the sounds 
made by a failing brake and see how to replace 
the part in animated sequence. A travel agency 
client can surf Hawaiis waves. Or a real estate 








prospect can stroll through houses for sale. 
CREATE, EDIT, PRESENT 
__RIGHTATYOUR DESK. | 
The possibilities of PS/2 MultiMedia are 
limited only by the imagination. 
You can do everything we've just de- 
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scribed right at your desk, 
on the PS/2 with 
Micro Channel 
you already own. 
Thanks to two 
remarkable prod- 
ucts: the IBM 
Audio Visual 
Connection™ 
(which PC Magazine gave 
their Technical Excellence Award for 1989) and 
the IBM Motion Video Adapter. 

But they're just the beginning. New 
multimedia applications are emerging all the 
time. And with Micro Channel’ built-in 
expandability, you'll be ready for them all. 

From the latest DVI™ Technology, which 

brings full-motion video to your hard disk 

or CD-ROM, to interactive touch displays and 

much, much more. 

BEFORE YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION, 
SEE OURS. 

‘To see and hear what PS/2 MultiMedia 
can do, contact your IBM Authorized Dealer 
or IBM marketing representative. For a free 
demonstration videocassette or a dealer near 
you, call 1 800 255-0426, ext. 58. 


Words alone simply can’t describe it. 
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How’re you __ 
going to do it? 


PS/2 it! 




















Dont be fooled by 


Other shoe makers charge more for boat shoes. A lot more. But when you consider the quality of materials and pride of workmanship 


high-priced substitutes. 


that go into each and every pair of Dexter Navigators, it just doesn't make sense to substitute anything else 





The Navigator, with our “Luxury Liner’ footbed, is available in a variety of colors and priced about $65 a pair. 
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HUNTING 


The Buck 
Starts Here 


Its tail twitches and its head 
turns. It has antlers, a soft 
coat, innocent eyes—and a 
heart of steel. Meet Robo- 
Deer, the radio-controlled de- 
coy buck. West Virginia’s de- 
partment of natural resources 
has sent the dummy deer into 
the bush just twice—but that 


RoboDeer: bad news for highway hunters 








was enough to ensnare 11 ille- 
gal highway hunters. “We try 
to place it where an individual 
would be looking for a deer,” 
sayS DNR Sergeant Kaven 
Ransom. 

RoboDeer is the pet cre- 
ation of Pete McCuskey, owner 
of Mountain Security Special- 
ties, who watched hours of deer 
videos to learn and duplicate 


genuine buck motions. “We | 


strove for the most natural 
movement,” he boasts. 
RoboDeer does 
have some defects. 
His head has blown a 
fuse or two, and his 
hide has been perfo- 
rated by bullets. But 
while the DNR readily 
displays the deer, it 
insists on keeping 
one detail absolutely 
secret: the location of 
its motor. DNR’s Ran- 
som would say only, 
“It is in an area that 
typically would not 
be shot at.” A 
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Back in power: Tarkanian and UNLV players 


A Draw for 
Tark the Shark 


After 13 years of legal overtime, 
the contest that began in 1977 
between the NCAA and basket- 
ball coach Jerry Tarkanian of 
the University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas, over recruiting violations 
ended last week in a draw. In an 
unprecedented reversal, the 


NCAA lifted the ban 
it had imposed on 
the Runnin’ Rebels, 
which would have 
prohibited the 1990 
collegiate champi- 
ons from defend- 
ing their title this 
5 spring. In exchange, 
UNLV agreed to for- 
feit live-TV appear- 
ances next season 
and sit out 1992 
postseason games. 
The purpose of 
the compromise was 
to avoid punishing 
today’s players too severely for 
1977 violations. “I am pleased 
for the kids and fans that we 
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will be allowed to compete,” | 


cheered Tarkanian. “Let’s put 
these matters behind us.” Not 
quite. Although the 1977 dis- 
pute is closed, the school faces 
another NCAA investigation 
into its recruitment of Lloyd 
Daniels, a former prep star who 
was arrested on drug charges 
in 1987. ® 





Play It Again, 
Ted 


The on-again, off-again saga of 
the Noriega tapes turned on 
again last week. Federal Dis- 
trict Judge William Hoeveler 
lifted the ban he had imposed a 
month ago on CNN’s airing of 





General Manuel Noriega’s gov- | 
ernment-monitored phone | 


conversations from prison. 
Reason: counsel for the ex- 
Panamanian dictator no longer 
objected to having them broad- 
cast. After reviewing transcripts 
of the five tapes obtained by 
CNN, lawyer Frank Rubino con- 
cluded that the most damaging 
conversation had already been 
played on the air and that it 
“does no good to close the barn 


door after the horse is out.” Yet 
Rubino continued to insist that 
the drug-trafficking case 
against Noriega be dismissed 
altogether. Much of the govern- 
ment’s phone tapping, he said, 
violates the confidentiality 
guaranteed to lawyer-client 
conversations. 

CNN hailed the latest ruling 
as a vindication of its First 
Amendment rights and began 
to air more Noriega phone 
calls. These conversations sug- 
gested that the prisoner was 
making surreptitious banking 
transactions, a charge filed by 
the Panamanian government in 
another court proceeding last 
week. Meanwhile, four compet- 
ing news organizations rushed 
before Judge Hoeveler to re- 
quest the transcripts of the 
phone calls. a 


WASHINGTON 


“My State Is 
Falling Apart” 


Rain is no stranger to western 
Washington, but the record- 
breaking downpours that bat- 
tered the state over Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend were something 
else. Seattle was bombarded 
with 3.56 in. of rain in one 24- 
hour period. One man was 
swept to his death, and more 
than 2,000 people were driven 
from their homes as at least 16 
rivers overflowed their banks. 

A seven-lane bridge linking 
Seattle to its eastern suburbs 
across Lake Washington was 
closed twice after the collapse 
of an adjacent 50-year-old pon- 
toon bridge. The 110,000 com- 
muters depending on the link 


were forced to clog an alternate 
bridge or detour 30 miles. Prop- 
erty losses are expected to rise 
well above $100 million. Said 
Governor Booth Gardner: “My 
state is falling apartonme.” s 





Farmlands after the deluge 








PRISONS 


Crime Does 
Pay 


Fast-buck artists take note: get 
yourself arrested in New York 
City, and you could be $150 to 
the good if you're kept in the 








slammer for a night without 
proper amenities. That is pre- 
cisely how much U.S. District 
Judge Morris Lasker last week 
ordered the city’s correction 
department to pay every sus- 
pect kept for more than 24 
hours in a holding pen that 
rates below minimal standards. 





The unusual decision culmi- 
nates more than a decade of 
feuding between Lasker and 
the city over the condition of its 
jail cells, many of which do not 
have beds or toilets and sinks. 
Correction officials admit 
to sanitary violations but claim 





contend that the jail population 
is subject to sudden surges in 
arrests and note that the open- 
ing of a new 850-bed facility is 
running behind schedule. “Pay- 
ing arrestees $150 is outra- 
geous,” said city council presi- 
dent Andrew Stein, ‘and 
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rewards potential criminals.” » 





there is little they can do. They 
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Though he led in the first round of voting, the leader of Solidarity faces a runoff against a political unknown 
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POLAND 





441f we lose, 
Tyminski 
will last half 
a year and 


then there’ll 
be some- 
thing like 
civil war.99 
—LECH WALESA 


RYSTARD WESC 


A Stranger Calls 


In his bid to become President, Lech Walesa must defeat a mysterious 
newcomer who is surprisingly popular with the voter 


was supposed to be a contest between Soli- | ment that came to power 15 months ago, 





By RICHARD LACAYO 


ark-horse candidates don’t come 
much darker than Stanislaw Ty- 
minski, the runner-up in Poland's 
presidential election last weck. 
| One of the few things voters know about 
him for sure is that he doesn’t live in Poland. 
He makes his home in suburban Toronto, 
where he owns a computer company and 
heads the minuscule Libertarian Party of 
| Canada. He won't even promise to move 
back to Poland if he wins this Sunday's run- 
off election, He does say he can lift his na- 
tive land out of its present economic mess. 
He just won't say how. For good measure, 
he has said Poland should acquire nuclear 
weapons, the sooner the better. 
In their first free presidential election, 
Poles received a bracing lesson in an event 
| familiar to every democracy: an upset at the 
polls. But in Poland’s still imperfectly 
formed democracy, the result was more up- 
setting than usual. Though he was virtually 
unknown when he launched his campaign 
three months ago, Tyminski took second 
place in a six-man presidential race that 
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darity leader Lech Walesa and his one- 
time colleague, Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki. Walesa needed more than 
50% of the vote to avoid a runoff. He won 
just under 40%, with 23% going to Ty- 
minski and 18% to Mazowiecki. Now the 
still mysterious Tyminski will face Walesa 


| alone on Dec. 9. 


That has sent Walesa hurrying to mend 
fences with Mazowiecki, who resigned as 
Prime Minister one day after his humiliat- 
ing third-place finish. Mazowiecki fell vic- 
tim to voter despair over the nation’s eco- 
nomic chaos. Poland is undergoing the 
most radical conversion to private enter- 
prise of any East European country. But 
Poles are furious over the attendant dis- 
ruptions, including a 200% annual infla- 
tion rate and an increase in unemployment 
from almost nothing to more than | million 
of the nation’s 18 million workers. In their 
frustration, many sought scapegoats for 
their plight: former Communists, Jews 
and even the leaders of Solidarity who 
wrenched Poland away from communism. 

As head of the Solidarity-led govern- 


Mazowiecki automatically became a prime 
target. Voters contending with a 30% de- 
crease in purchasing power charged him 
with prolonging the pain by moving too 
cautiously to sell off government-owned 
businesses and property. Many also resent- 
ed his reluctance to bring to trial Poland’s 
old Communist bosses, some of whom se- 
cured control of government property be- 
fore it could be privatized. It did not help 
that he ran on the sobering platform that 
there was more pain to come. 

Both Walesa and Tyminski promised to 
make things better but never specified how 
they would accomplish that goal. Walesa 
called vaguely for “acceleration” of the 
transition toward free markets, decon- 
trolled prices and private property. To that 
end, he vowed to be “‘a President with an 
ax,” one who would force change through 
the Polish legislature and even rule by de- 
cree if necessary. But when he talked spe- 
cifics, he tended to offer pierogi-in-the-sky 
proposals like his short-lived promise to 
give every worker 100 million zlotys, about 
$10,000, in government bonds. 
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Aself-proclaimed millionaire with a business in Canada, Tyminski seemed to embody the dreams of impoverished 





Walesa also played on the anti-Semi- 
tism that popped up repeatedly in the cam- 
paign. Though Poland’s Jewish community 
numbers about 5,000, accusations that 
Jews are behind the nation’s travails are 
common. When Walesa supporters com- 
plained that Jews in high places were hid- 
ing their ancestry, he made a winking reply 
about the need for “clarity.” Mazowiecki 
was one of those rumored to be part Jew- 
ish. In one of the campaign’s most dismal 
moments, the bishop of Mazowiecki’s 
hometown of Plock felt called upon to af- 
firm the Prime Minister’s Catholic ances- 
try all the way back to the 15th century. 

After Solidarity candidates swept last 
year’s parliamentary elections, it was Wa- 
lesa who chose Mazowiecki, then a close 
adviser, to serve as Prime Minister. Walesa 
expected to be a power behind the throne, 
but Mazowiecki kept his old colleague at 





arm’s length. Walesa brought his resent- | 


ment onto the campaign trail, complaining 
at one rally that though he had a special 
phone line installed at his Gdansk head- 
quarters to connect him with Mazowiecki’s 
Office, “it never rang.” With his hearty 
manner and working-class accent, Walesa 
derided Mazowiccki as an intellectual out 
of touch with ordinary Poles. 

Faced with this battle between two for- 
mer friends, many voters saw in Tyminski, 
42, a new face and a successful businessman 
who seemed to embody their hopes for 
prosperity. NEITHER ONE NOR THE OTHER, 
read Tyminski’s campaign posters. “People 
didn’t vote for a Western millionaire,” says 
Piotr Aleksandrowicz, deputy chief editor 
of the Warsaw daily Rzeczpospolita. “They 
voted against the Establishment and for 
their own dreams.” But it was Tyminski who 
got their votes, running especially well 
among younger and rural voters and in ar- 
cas like the coal-mining city of Katowice, hit 








hard by the government’s austerity plan. | 
Yet Poles knew almost nothing about 
him. Only now is a more detailed profile 
emerging—and its shape is strange and 
sometimes contradictory. Tyminski slipped 
out of Poland in 1969, apparently on a tour- 
ist visa, and eventually reached Canada, 
where he studied computer science. In 1975 
he founded his own company, Transduction 
Ltd., which makes computer systems for 
factories and power plants. Traveling to 
Peru in 1982, he stayed on for six years, 
eventually starting a cable TV company. 
There he met his wife Graciela and also ap- 
parently underwent a kind of spiritual trans- 
formation among the Peruvian Indians. 





y last week, however, details 

surfaced that contradicted some 

of Tyminski’s accounts. He ini- 

tially claimed that after leaving 
Poland, he did not return until last year. But 
the pro-Solidarity paper Gazeta Wyborcza 
cited government records that showed he 
visited the country seven times between 
1980 and 1989—with the visa for each trip | 
obtained from the Polish embassy in Tripo- | 
li, Libya. Tyminski called the reports “a lie, | 
a lie anda lie.” 

Tyminski’s showing has piqued interest 
in his book, Sacred Dogs, a truculent 
260-page call to arms that he published at his | 
own expense last summer. Oddly, the fer- | 
vently pro-business book is dedicated to Ro- 
man Samsel, the former Latin American 
correspondent for Trybuna Ludu, the Polish | 
Communist Party newspaper. Samsel re- | 
mains a key figure in Tyminski’s campaign. 
“That kind of association ought to raise a lot 
of eyebrows in Poland,” says a Western dip- 
lomat. At the least, it has fed unsubstantiat- 
ed rumors that Tyminski had links to the for- 
mer Communist government's secret 
service. No less disturbingly, the book de- 
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votes an entire chapter to Tyminski’s call for 
Poland to arm itself with 100 medium-range 
nuclear missiles “so that we can work in 
peace and feel ourselves fully independent 
and equal to other free countries.” 

Walesa is still the favorite in next week's 
vote, but a victory could turn out to be a 
mixed blessing for him and for Poland. “Wa- 
lesa can’t produce an economic miracle, and 
that’s exactly what the people expect,” says 
Stanislaw Stomma, a member of the Polish 
Senate. “Tadeusz got used up, and now it’s | 
Walesa’s turn.” Some fear that the difficulty 
of delivering on people’s hopes for econom- 
ic revival will eventually prompt Walesa to 
abuse the undefined presidential powers in 
the new constitution, which is still being 
drafted, During the campaign Walesa hint- 
ed he would rule by decree if necessary. For 
one of his campaign posters he used a photo- 
graph of himself closely modeled after a 
famous picture of Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, 
the hero who expelled the Soviet army from 
Poland in 1920 and became dictator after a 
coup d'etat in 1926. 

The fear that Walesa might play the 
strongman led many of his old Solidarity 
comrades to turn against him. Even as they 
close ranks behind him to head off a Ty- 
minski victory, some are still wary, “Of all 
the postcommunist countries, Poland 
alone had a broad democratic movement 
like Solidarity, which we hoped would pre- 





| pare us for any setbacks,” says Bronislaw 


Geremek, once a close adviser to Walesa 
who later allied himself with Mazowiecki. 
“This election proves that Poland, like all 
the others, must confront the authoritarian 
temptation.” Next week it must also con- 
front the temptation to cast its fate with 
a mysterious stranger, one who turned up 
suddenly to offer a dubious promise of 
salvation. — Reported by James L. Graff/ 
Warsaw, with other bureaus 
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Okay, this is a performance Nx UEY sedin 
So where are all the obligatory. belts aiid whistles? 
Wheres the... well. well, these seats ave realty, comyportable. The leather 
wraps around you. Very gracious 
And everythings right at my fingertips: | - RO od 
Automatic temperature control. Automatic sunroof MY driver memory 
steering wheel and seat control. Bose® Audio System. Everything 
dou know. these lines are very graceful. No clutter 
Form follows function follows form, as they say 
So, what is that nice hum I hear? Its either me or the 278 bp.V8 engine 
lo find out more about or test drive the Infiniti 045 


performance luxury sedan, call 1-800-826-6500 for the name of your 


nearest Infiniti dealer. 
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TWO REASONS WHY TOSHIBA SELLS 


t Toshiba, we think that designing a portable computer to fit real live 
human beings can make the difference between a computer you 
love and a computer 

} you merely tolerate. 

| So that’s ex- 

actly what we think 





about when we design 


Chances are, you're already used to our comfortable, full- 
function keyboard. That's because the keys are the exact size 
our portable PCs. and shape you expect them tobe 


And the public has told us we were right in our 

thinking. In fact, according to PC Magazine, 

j Toshiba portables rank number one in cus- 
| tomer satisfaction. 

Take our T1200XE notebook PC, for 


example. You'll notice how our unique 





screen technology py oa 
lates ora 1 a 


ae under virtually all 






lighting conditions, 
no matter where 9 /Q™=7% 
you decide to get 3 


The T1200XE takes up about one square foot of desk 


your work done. space (or lap space) so there's always room to work. 


For a free brochure or the name of your nearest 
Toshiba dealer, call 1-800-457-7777. 
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MORE PORTABLES THAN ANYONE ELSE. 














Next, you'll find the keyboard to be immediately familiar, 
since it’s what you're already used to. All of the key 
spacing and sizes are standard. 

You'll also discover plenty of processing 
power packed into the 286-based T1200XE. 
And the 20MB hard drive means you can 
keep all your programs and files right 
where you need them. With you. 

Plus, you'll undoubtedly 
appreciate the T1200XE's other humane 
features like a slim line battery pack and 
AutoResume? which lets you pick up exactly where you left off. : 
No grand reopening of the system, ical and file every time you want | 
to start work again. ened , = 

The only thing we've skimped on 
is size and weight. After all, what good is 
a portable if you can’t take it with you? 

With notebooks like this, it should 


come as no surprise that we sell more pein imran ised apoio nade gga 


small one. So we made ours a full 7°" wide by 4%" high 
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portable PCs than any other company in the world. Because you're not 
the only one who recognizes a good thing when they see it. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 
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She loves her work so much, 
she'll even do yours. 





For twenty years, Helga has provided special 
services in our Senator Lounge. So she’s had 
some pretty remarkable requests in her time 
Once she even translated, typed and faxed for a 
passenger. You could say going out of her way is 
just business as usual. But she has a drive to do 
the best job she can. Even if it may mean doing 
yours. You feel that drive in everybody who works 
for Lufthansa. Whether it's your first time flying 
with us or your fiftieth. We like to think of that 
drive as a passion. A passion for perfection that 
ensures you the best flying experience possible. 


A passion for perfection:” & Lufthansa 


4 15 a participant in the mileag 
4 Continental/Eastern. See yc 
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BRITAIN 


A Victory of Major Proportions 


Thatcherism is alive and well as the Tories pick Maggie’s favorite to succeed her, 
but the new Prime Minister is likely to go his own way on Europe 


By GUY GARCIA 


t must have been a bittersweet moment 

for Margaret Thatcher. Minutes after 

Britain's Conservative Party an- 
nounced that it had chosen her next-door 
neighbor, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
John Major, to succeed her, the ousted 
Prime Minister dashed through the con- 
necting door between No. 10 and No. 11 
Downing Street to congratulate him. At 
47, Major had just become the youngest 
man to assume the venerable office since 
1894. As a smiling Thatcher watched from 
a second-floor window of the Chancellor’s 
official residence, Major emerged to face 
the press and pay tribute to his political 
mentor, calling her “one of the most re- 
markable leaders the Conservative Party 
has ever had.” 

Thatcher said she was “delighted and 
thrilled” by Major’s succession, adding, 
“He will be a superb leader of this coun- 
try."" She had good reason for ebullience. 
Forced out of office by her own party the 
week before, Thatcher saw her protégé 
chosen as Prime Minister, ensuring that 
the basic tenets of Thatcherism would con- 
tinue to set the national agenda even after 
she stepped down 

Major's victory was also a decisive set- 
back for the political fortunes of Michael 
Heseltine, the former Defense Minister 
who led the charge against Thatcher and 
was considered the top contender for her 
job after he won 152 votes in the first round 
of a party-leadership contest two weeks 
ago. Warned that she would lose the sec- 
ond ballot against Heseltine, Thatcher re- 
signed to allow Major and Foreign Secre 
tary Douglas Hurd to enter the race. 

The logic of putting both men on the 
ballot was based on the assumption that 
Winners and losers: Major with wife | Hurd, a Tory moderate, and Major, a loyal 
Norma greeting well-wishers; his lhatcherite, could together siphon off more 
mentor peeking out at them; votes from Heseltine than either man alone 
Heseltine after the vote By early last week the momentum began to 
swing to Major, who appealed to younger 
M.P.s, hard-core Thatcherites, many mod- 
erates and right-wingers who considered 
Heseltine a traitor for precipitating the 
worst party crisis in 15 years. Also working 
against Hescltine was the fact that some 
M.Ps considered the millionaire publisher 
too flamboyant to be Prime Minister. 

At the same time, Major, who never at- 
tended a university, benefited from his im- 
age as a man of the people who had over- 
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Chevy Truck’s fuel economy beats Ford’s. \n 36 different powertrain combinations, 
Chevy trucks get better fuel economy than Ford. That’s over 75% of all comparable powertrains. 
In fact, Chevy’s C1500 Half-Ton is the highest-mileage full-size pickup you can buy. 
America’s most popular pickup with its standard 4.3L Vortec V6 and manual 5-speed beats 
every full-size pickup made by Ford or anyone else* With EPA est. MPG city 17/ hwy. 23, 
that gives Chevy a highway cruising range of 575 miles!* Better fuel economy is just one more 
reason more truck owners switched to Chevy trucks last year than to any other truck** 
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come his humble origins by dint of hard 
work and talent. Soft-spoken and calm, Ma- 
jor offered Tories a perfect compromise—a 
continuation of Thatcher's basic policies 
without the drawbacks of her grating style. 

When Tuesday’s vote closed at 6 p.m., 
the M.P.s gathered in the House of Com- 
mons’ lobby and awaited the result: Major 
got 185 votes, Heseltine 131, Hurd 56. As 
it became clear that Major had missed a 
majority by only two votes, a large groan 
of frustration rose up. The prospect of a 
third ballot was too much to bear after the 
tension-filled days of the previous three 
wecks. 

Shortly after the results were tallied, 
however, Heseltine announced that he was 
conceding victory to Major. Minutes later, 
Hurd appeared on the steps of the Foreign 
Office and vowed to support Major. With 
no one left to challenge the front runner, 
the party’s chieftains concluded that a 
third round was unnecessary, and Major 
was declared the winner. 

Standing in front of 10 Downing Street, 
Major said he wanted to “build a society of 
opportunity,” adding, “By that I mean an 
open society, a society in which what peo- 
ple fulfill will depend upon their talent, 
their application and their good fortune.” 
Issuing his own call for Tory unity, Major 
insisted that “there is no ill feeling at the 
end of this contest for the leadership of the 
Conservative Party.” 

Major backed his words with action by 
including both Hurd and Heseltine in his 
Cabinet. Hurd kept his job as Foreign Sec- 








“Life Begins at 65” 


Ee hough she no longer commands the spotlight at 10 Down- 
ing Street, Margaret Thatcher expects to remain visible 
on the world stage for years to come. “Life begins at 65, and I 
shall be working for the future,” said Thatcher, who will con- 
tinue to represent her London constituency of Finchley. 
Among the options Thatcher is considering are accepting 
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retary, while Heseltine was appointed En- 
vironment Secretary. Ironically, Hesel- 
tine’s biggest task in his new job will be to 
reform the unpopular poll tax that contrib- 
uted to Thatcher's downfall. In his cam- 
paign to unseat the Prime Minister, Hesel- 
tine said he would tie the tax to individual 
incomes rather than assessing a flat rate. 

But it remains to be seen if Major is 
equally skillful when it comes to guiding 
Britain’s economic integration with the 
European Community. He opposes the im- 
position of a single European currency and 
a series of deadlines that the other Com- 
munity members favor. He also rejects a 
European federation under one suprana- 
tional government. Major's talents as a 
statesman and negotiator will be put to the 
test next month at the 12-member E.C. 
summit in Rome, where his plan for a per- 
manent 13th currency that would parallel, 
but not abolish, the national currencies will 
be debated. , 


n the domestic front, Major, who has 
0 described himself as an economic 

conservative and a social liberal, indi- 
cated he will adhere to a tight economic pol- 
icy. Polls taken in the wake of the vote 
showed that if a general election were held 
now, the Tories would comfortably beat 
Labour 49% to 38%. But once the novelty 
of change subsides, Major will be under in- 
creasing pressure to ease Britain's 14% in- 
terest rate. He must also find a way to re- 
form the unpopular poll tax and slay the 
twin monsters of rising unemployment and 








inflation in time for the next general elec- 
tion, which must be called by June 1992. 

Major’s victory presents the opposition 
with considerable electoral problems, if 
only because he is not the convenient tar- 
get that Thatcher had become. “Labour is 
significantly and adversely affected,” said 
Liberal Party leader Paddy Ashdown. 
“Now that Mrs. Thatcher is gone, their fox 
is shot.” 

Rattled by their party’s bleak pros- 
pects, some Labourites have begun mut- 
tering that perhaps leader Neil Kinnock 
should be dumped before the next elec- 
tion. His likely replacement would be 
shadow chancellor of the exchequer John 
Smith, a canny Scot whom the Tories re- 
gard as a formidable opponent. Predict- 
ably, the Labour leadership has sought to 
downplay the damage. Calling Major “lit- 
tle more than Mrs. Thatcher in a suit,” 
Kinnock said his victory meant “that the 
policies that brought poll tax, recession, 
heavy mortgages and rising unemployment 
will go on.” 

The charge was echoed by deputy La- 
bour leader Roy Hattersley, who claimed 
that Heseltine, being a Thatcher outsider, 
would have been a more formidable oppo- 
nent than Major. “He would have got rid of 
the poll tax, and he was not responsible for 
what has happened in the past four years,” 
he said. “Major is in it up to his neck. What 
we are getting is Thatcherism without 
Thatcher.” For the moment at least, that 
appears to be exactly what the British peo- 
ple want. —Reported by William Mader/London 
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invitations to lecture in the U.S., Europe and Japan; writing 
her memoirs; and founding her own political think tank. A 
Thatcher foundation would not lack funds, since her memoirs 
could fetch as much as $8 million, plus an additional $2 million 
for serialization rights. “I am sure it would command one of 
the highest prices ever paid for a political memoir,” says Lynn 
Nesbit, a literary agent based in Manhattan who counts Jimmy 
Carter among her clients. Other publishing insiders even sug- 
gest that Thatcher's autobiography would fare better in the 
U.S. than Ronald Reagan’s, which was published last month 
to disappointing sales. The advance given to Reagan, ina deal 
that included a book of speeches: a reported $5 million. 
Thatcher's new home is a five-bedroom, neo-Georgian 
house in the suburb of Dulwich, about four miles from cen- 
tral London. Thatcher's daughter Carol predicts that her 
mother “will suffer decompression” out of office. When, for 
example, Carol reminded her parent that she had not set 
foot in a supermarket in nearly 12 years, Thatcher re- 





Shedding a tear, the former PM drives off into the future 


plied, “Of course I have. I have opened enough of them.” 

If Thatcher herself is no longer in fashion, perhaps she can 
be comforted by the fact that Thatcher mementos are. A lim- 
ited edition of 1,000 Thatcher Toby jugs—ceramic mugs 
shaped in a likeness of her wearing a three-cornered hat— 
moved briskly at $200 each when they were introduced in 
1989. Then came the poll tax early this year, and sales van- 
ished. Once Thatcher resigned, however, the orders jumped 
again, obeying Thatcher’s dictum that the marketplace should 
be allowed to dictate demand. 2 
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SOVIET UNION 


Donations Gladly Accepted 


As Germany begins ferrying food to the Soviets, the U.S. worries 
about how to ensure that its aid will reach the hungriest 





By RICHARD LACAYO 


ith the Soviet Union facing its most 


miserable winter since the end of 


World War II, Mikhail Gorbachev told his 
countrymen last week that he and the 
Communist leadership were “guilty before 
the working class” for his nation’s food 
shortages. But what the Soviet people need 
these days are calories, not confessions. 

Even a nation accustomed for some 
time to meager supplies and long lines has 
been stunned by the utter disappearance of 
milk, meat, produce and even bread. Some 
stores have taken to closing early in the day 
for lack of anything to sell. To halt worsen- 
ing shortages, Leningrad took the dramat- 
ic step of introducing rationing of key sta- 
ples last week. Moscow is also debating 
emergency measures. The Supreme Soviet 
has given Gorbachev until the end of this 
weck to come up with a plan to halt short- 
ages in major industrial areas. Addressing 
a mecting of the Moscow City Communist 
Party, Gorbachev offered some relief by 
announcing that he had brokered deals 
with three Soviet republics—Estonia, Ka- 
zakhstan and the Ukraine—to rush dairy 
products to Moscow and Leningrad. He 
also issued a decree setting up workers’ 
control committees to prevent hoarding, 
waste and profiteering. 

The problem is not food supply—for 
one thing, the U.S.S.R. had a record grain 
crop this year—but distribution. Farmers 
have been holding back produce from the 
state, hoping to make more lucrative cash 
and barter deals elsewhere. A crumbling 
transportation system has left crops rotting 
in the fields or in warehouses. Soviet citi- 
zens grumble that many of the delays are 
deliberate, the work of diehard local bu- 
reaucrats seeking to undermine Gorba- 
chev. The very fact that many Soviets have 
been stockpiling foodstuffs at home, 
though it provides them a cushion against 
the future, has only added to the sense of 
shortages in the stores. 

As he scrambles to get food from farm 
to table, Gorbachev has been forced to ap- 
peal to the outside world for help. At the 
summit meeting of Western leaders in Par- 
is last month, he took aside European 
heads one by one to emphasize his plight. 
Nowhere did the message get through 
more clearly than in Germany, where a na- 
tional campaign to deliver food assistance 
is being directed by the government and 
private organizations. Last week more 
than 100,000 food parcels—each contain 

ing enough coffee, sugar, rice, powdered 








milk, cheese and canned meat to feed one 
person for two weeks—were shipped to the 
Soviet Union. During a one-hour televi- 
sion broadcast called Helft Russland (Help 
Russia), which aired last week throughout 
Germany, Chancellor Helmut Kohl ap- 
pealed for donations. Kohl reminded his 
countrymen that Gorbachev “helped us 
Germans on the way to unity in the last de- 
cisive months.” 

The relief operation is shaping up as 





the biggest assistance effort conducted in 
Germany since the Berlin Airlift of 1948- 
49, when the Western Allies saved the city 
from Soviet strangulation. Ironically, 
among the supplics to be sent to the 
U.S.S.R. will be 300,000 tons of powdered 
staples and canned foods that had been 
stockpiled in Berlin against another such 
blockade—a trove whose existence had 
been a secret for 40 years until the current 
crisis brought it to light. 

Germans acted out of a mixture of mo- 
tives: simple generosity, gratitude to Gor- 
bachev, even a touch of guilt—German 
CARE, a descendant of the postwar Ameri- 
can relief program, addressed its ship- 
ments to cities like Kiev and Smolensk that 
had suffered most from Hitler’s aggression 
during World War II. They also are wor- 
ried that unless the food crisis is brought 
under control, Western Europe will face a 
flood of Soviet refugees. Nations along the 
Soviet border from Scandinavia to Czecho- 
slovakia are bracing for that possibility. 


Members of the German Red Cross load parcels of food and clothes bound for Leningrad 


Fearing instability, Poland last week even 
decided to beef up its troop deployments 
along the Soviet border. 

The spectacle of Gorbachev facing the 
anger of a hungry nation has led George 
Bush to decide that he is ready to consider 
asking Congress to waive the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment, which bars Moscow 
from most-favored-nation trading status 
until freer emigration is allowed. Though 
Gorbachev has greatly loosened emigration 
restrictions, the Administration has insisted 
that the new policy must be written into law 
before trade limitations can be lifted. 

Meanwhile, a committee of officials 
from the departments of State, Treasury 
and Defense, as well as the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, is identifying the 
neediest areas and the available resources 





of food and transport. The plan, whose de- 
tails are still secret, is to send supplies di- 
rectly to the areas thought to be the hardest 
hit, including cities in Siberia and the Urals, 
as well as Moscow and Leningrad. 

One stumbling block is how to get the 
food to the Soviet Union. The planes and 
ships that would normally be available are 
being used to airlift troops and equipment 
to the Persian Gulf. Mindful that much of 
the foreign aid sent to Armenia after the 
1988 earthquake ended up on the black 
market, U.S. officials are also wondering 
how to ensure that food gets to the people 
who need it. Says one: “We would like to 
handle the distribution ourselves.” As far as 
some Soviets are concerned, that would be 
just fine. As Victor Shinkaretsky, a Russian 
Deputy, put it last week, “As long as we are 
forced to beg for a foreign piece of bread 
with butter, let’s invite in those who not 
only know how to produce but also how to 
distribute.” | —Reported by James O. Jackson/ 
Bonn and John Kohan/Moscow 
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ByJOHNKOHAN LENINGRAD 


y 5 p.m., streetlamps flicker on in 
front of Leningrad’s palatial city hall 
| and a blanket of luminescent mist settles 
over the gilded dome of St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral, just across the square. Night and fog 
come early now to the far northern city, 
built on islands in the Neva River. But the 
workday is far from over for Leningrad 
Mayor Anatoli Sobchak. In his elegant 
second-floor office, once used by the 
Czars, he reflects on the problems of this 
metropolis of 5 million, famed as the cra- 
dle of the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution. “I 


he says. “I try to get things done and find 
I cannot move.” 

The man who wields power in the 
country’s second largest city is the classic 
political outsider. Sobchak was a little- 
known professor of economic law at Len- 
ingrad State University until he was 
elected last year to the Soviet parlia- 
ment. Then almost overnight, his witty 
and acerbic exchanges with Mikhail Gor- 
bachev on legal fine points won him na- 
tional prominence. When Sobchak be- 
came chairman of the Leningrad city 





a victory for radical democrats opposed 
to the Communist Party’s monopoly on 
power. Sobchak is still the most admired 
politician in his native city—with a popu- 
larity rating of almost 70%—but his new 
job has not proved easy. Says he: “I seem 
to have two personalities. In Moscow I 
am a radical who makes the government 
cringe. In Leningrad I am viewed as a 
conservative viceroy of Gorbachev.” 
Sobchak’s troubles illustrate what has 





feel as if I am wrapped in cotton wool,” | 


council last May, the move was hailed as | 


“Wrapped in Cotton Wool” 


Faced with shortages and squabbling reformers, the mayor of 
Leningrad discovers the difficulty of getting things done 


| gone wrong with the grass-roots revolu- 

tion last March that swept Communists 
out of power in industrial centers across 
the U.S.S.R. He took office eager to 
press ahead with plans to create a free 
economic zone in Leningrad that would 
attract Western capital. But the mayor's 
initial enthusiasm has been tempered by 
bruising battles with an unruly city coun- 
cil and entrenched bureaucrats, who are 


power. 

The major obsession in this city, 
haunted by memories of a grim 900-day 
Nazi blockade in World War II, is how to 
store food supplies for the coming win- 
ter. Rationing was imposed last week on 
meat products, sausage, butter and cook- 
ing oil to provide Leningrad residents 








Residents queue for rationed meat as 
Sobchak explains his frustrations 


unwilling to let go of the real levers of 








with what city officials called a “guaran- 
teed minimum” of scarce staples. In one 
downtown meat store, a middle-aged 
woman surveys refrigerator cases, empty 
of everything but boxes of sugared cran- 
berries. “It’s unbelievable!” she exclaims. 
“People continue to produce things, but 
there is nothing to buy. It’s those demo- 
crats on the city council. All they do is 
organize rallies and hold debates.” 

The problem is not that simple. Evi- 
dence has surfaced of sabotage aimed at 
discrediting the local democrats: conser- 
vative-controlled rural regions have been 
holding back produce from Leningrad, 
and some train cars crammed with scarce 
goods have been left standing for months 
without being unloaded. But the 382- 
member city council deserves some of 
the blame for the economic mess. Even 
the most ardent reformers are growing 
exasperated with inexperienced, often | 
incompetent deputies, who spend more 
time squabbling over plans to confis- 
cate Communist property and change the 
name of the city back to St. Petersburg 
than debating bread-and-butter issues. 
Sobchak’s efforts to crack the whip have 
provoked complaints of “authoritarian- 
ism.” He in turn claims that “many 
of those who call themselves democrats 
have no notion of democracy.” 

The spectacle has been closely watched 








Lost in Translation 


know which one.” 





ed by “a President.” 


ikhail Gorbachev deserves a hand for being able to laugh at his troubles, but 
he may want to consider clearing his jokes with other targets of his humor, 
especially if one of them is the President of France. As the Soviet leader left a ses- 
sion of the Russian parliament last week, he stopped to tell reporters a self-depre- 
cating joke that also featured Francois Mitterrand and George Bush. “They say 
that Mitterrand has 100 lovers. One has Arps, but he doesn’t know which one,” 
Gorbachev said. “Bush has 100 bodyguards. One is a terrorist, but he doesn’t know 
which one. Gorbachev has 100 economic advisers. One is smart, but he doesn’t 


The joke appeared in newspapers around the world. In France, however, where 
Mitterrand’s private life is the stuff of gossip but is rarely discussed in print, discre- 
tion prevailed. Agence France-Presse, which is subsidized by the government, car- 
ried the joke on its wires but in a bowdlerized version picked up from the Soviet 
media. No mention was made of Bush or Mitterrand, whose names were substitut- 
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at Smolny Institute, headquarters of the 
deposed Communist Party. Ideology secre- 
tary Yuri Belov criticizes the radicals for 
“repeating our mistakes” and claims that 
they have created a “wild and barbaric” 
multiparty system. Despite the Commu- 
nists’ disastrous showing in local elections, 
Belov believes the party has the only effec- 
tive organizational structure to prevent the 
city—and nation—from plunging into an- 
archy. The party, for example, has carefully 
maintained its ties to Leningrad’s powerful 
network of military factories. 

Armaments remain a touchy issue. 
Gorbachev’s plan to convert weapons as- 
sembly lines to the production of con- 
sumer goods will have major economic 
repercussions, since 70% of the city’s 
industries work on military orders. In 


r = 





fact, Leningrad’s future may be decided 
in large part by local defense-industry 
chiefs, who have banded together to form 
the Association of Directors of Industrial 
Enterprises. Although city-council radi- 
cals fear that the group’s members are 
determined to restore Communist rule, 
Sobchak has made efforts to win these 


technocrats over to his side. As he acidly | 


notes, “Unlike most of our deputies, 
these are professionals of high caliber, 
real managers who are capable of han- 
dling virtually every problem the city 
has—including the food supply.” 
Leningrad’s dynamic mayor does not 
claim that he can solve all the city’s prob- 
lems by himself. Sobchak believes it is up 
to Gorbachev to exercise his presidential 
powers and ensure that republics and re- 





gions make scheduled deliveries of food 
to the country’s cities. He also wants the 
national Congress of the People’s Depu- 
ties to take urgent measures to untangle 
the confusion that reigns in local govern- 
ment. In his view, the concentration of 
legislative, executive and oversight pow- 
ers into the hands of city councils has be- 
come a “minefield of exploding booby 
traps.” But he does nurture his own 
dream for the city that Peter the Great 
built in the 18th century out of frozen 
wasteland on the western edge of Russia. 
“We want to be more than a window to 
Europe,” says Sobchak. “We want to 
open a door to the whole world.” But 
first Sobchak must worry about more 
prosaic matters, like finding enough po- 
tatoes to keep his city fed. 4 
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tis harder for a traveler in the 

Soviet Union to find someone 
who has anything good to say 
about Mikhail Gorbachev than 
it was for Diogenes the Cynic, 
in his wanderings through the 
streets of Athens in broad day- 
light with a lantern, to find an 
honest man. Gorbachev's un- 
popularity can be understood 
only as part of what is happen- 
ing to the country as a whole, no 
matter who tries to govern from 
the Kremlin. 


Gorbachev is blamed for the They are booing the man who empowered them to do so 


crisis in the economy. But the 

Soviet system for providing its citizens with the basics of life 
has always been a cruel and hopeless mess. Perestroika has 
been largely a matter of restructuring a ruin, a contradiction in 
terms that makes for a sorry spectacle. Yet the world is, as nev- 
er before, invited to watch. Glasnost has led to a kind of re- 
verse, and perverse, Potemkinism, a post-Soviet tendency to 
portray the situation as even worse than it is. 

Take the scene of empty shelves in Moscow grocery stores 
that appears on TV news programs almost every evening. At 
least some of the food so conspicuously missing in state outlets 
is on sale but off camera, from private vendors at higher prices 
a few blocks way. That’s what a transition to a market econo- 
my is all about. 

Russians have said there are really only two words in their 
language: ura (hurrah) and wvy (alas), After generations of be- 
ing forced to cheer, 286 million people now seem to be la- 
menting in unison. What's more, they are booing the man who 
empowered them to do so. Gorbachev may deserve criticism 
for having not yet abolished the State Planning Commission, 
and numerous central ministries are still obstructing reform. 
But he has unquestionably dismantled the Ministry of Fear. 
For that he gets astonishingly little thanks. 

Beyond the specific complaints against Gorbachev, there 





is a deeper grievance. Because 
of both the position and the con- 
victions he holds, he is identified 
with the very idea of a Soviet 
Union that stretches from Tal- 
linn on the Baltic to Vladivostok 
on the Pacific. That idea is fin- 
ished. The U.S.S.R. was kept to- 
gether by force; it now has the 
freedom to come apart. 

Even those few of Gorba- 
chev’s countrymen who have a 
kind word for him usually qualify 
it with some comment to the ef- 
fect that he is yesterday’s man. 
As usual, they exaggerate. But 
even if Gorbachev is, before our eyes, passing into history, he 
can be consoled by the company he will keep. 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s new novel, The General in His 
Labyrinth, is about the last days of Sim6n Bolivar, but it can also 
be read as allegory. Having cast off the shackles of empire, tried 
to found a rudimentary democracy and earned the title of the 
Liberator, Bolivar dies in defeat. What he wants most is a single 
South American republic reaching from Caracas to Quito, But 
the passions of the revolution he led give way to those of sepa- 
ratism that he cannot control. His “golden dream of continental 
unity” becomes an embarrassing abstraction to his people, who 
begin following regional leaders instead. 

“Let’s go,” Bolivar tells his closest aide. “No one loves us 
here.” Terminally ill, fearful of assassination, mocked on the 
Streets, Bolivar sets off on a mule toward self-imposed exile. 

“It’s destiny’s joke,” says one of his few remaining loyal- 
ists. “It seems we planted the ideal of independence so deep 
that now these countries are trying to win their independence 
from each other.” Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and Ecuador 
go their own way. 

So will Estonia, Latvia, Georgia and the rest. But even if 
Gorbachev, like Bolivar, fails as a unifier, he too will be re- 
membered above all as a liberator. . 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Angst in Afrikanerdom 





The descendants of the founders of South Africa’s apartheid 
state debate their role in a black-ruled society 





By SCOTTMACLEOD JOHANNESBURG 


hen Hendrik Verwoerd Jr. was a 

young man, his father served as 
South Africa’s Prime Minister. During his 
years in office— 1958 to 1966—Hendrik Sr. 
sought to implement “grand apartheid,” a 
system intended to preserve a mighty white 
nation occupying 87% of the land, with 
blacks living in small “home- — 
lands” in the rest of the territory, "oes 

Today Hendrik Jr., 50, sits in 
a modest storefront in the dusty 
Transvaal farming village of 
Morgenzon, trying to persuade 
fellow whites, in essence, to cut 
their losses and establish their 
own small homeland. As a leader 
of an Afrikaner nationalist group 
called the Orange Workers, he 
advocates setting up a separate 
state, provisionally named Afri- 
kanerland, on roughly 13% of 
South Africa’s territory. Of his 
father’s failed dream, Verwoerd 
shrugs and says, “People lost 
faith.” 

Afrikaners—the 3 million de- 
scendants of 17th century Dutch, 
French and German settlers— 
have seen their grip gradually 
weakening since 1976, when an 
uprising in the township of 
Soweto heralded a surge in black demands 
for political rights. But this year, by freeing 
Nelson Mandela, legalizing the African Na- 
tional Congress and pursuing negotiations 
with black leaders on a new constitution, 
President F.W. de Klerk has sent a pro- 
found shock through Afrikanerdom. Ap- 
pearing finally to accept that they cannot 
maintain their near exclusive hold on state | 
power for much longer, Afrikaners across 
the political spectrum are asking what 
role they should play if South Africa is 
ruled by the black majority. 

For Afrikaners who do not share 
De Klerk’s vision of a multiracial so- 
ciety living in harmony, the idea of 
an all-white ministate is gaining in 
appeal. The Orange Workers pub- 
lished a detailed map proposing a 
territory roughly covering the for- 
mer Boer republics of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. Earlier, 
Carel Boshoff, Verwoerd’s brother- 
in-law, proposed setting up a home- 
land called Orandeé in the desolate 
northern Cape Province. 

The right-wing Conservative Par- 
ty, which is supported by about 40% 
of Afrikaners, is demanding that De 
Klerk and his National Party call new 





elections. Though the National Party has 
ruled since 1948, the Conservatives believe 
they stand an excellent chance of gaining 
power because De Klerk’s initiatives have 
been so unpopular among the country’s 5 
million whites. Conservative leader Andries 
Treurnicht last month rejected De Klerk’s 
offer to join in negotiations and issued a 
veiled threat to take up arms against a white 





sellout. Privately, however, many Conserva- 
tives realize the days of white domination 
are over, and are considering adopting the 
idea of a separate homeland as well. 

In religious and intellectual circles, de- 
bates about the past are as vigorous as dis- 
cussions about the future. At a conference 
last month, Dutch Reformed Church theo- 
logian Willie Jonker declared apartheid a 
sin and confessed his guilt as well as that of 


Proposed 
Afrikanerland 


i Homelands 


Verwoerd advocates a small separate “homeland” for whites 
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the church and “the Afrikaner people as a 
whole.” Although his declaration caused 
an uproar, his statements echoed a historic 
resolution adopted two weeks earlier at a 
church synod. Former President P.W. Bo- 
tha briefly emerged from seclusion to ex- 
press his anger. “The Afrikaners, my peo- 
ple, were not oppressors,” he insisted. But 
progressive Afrikaners are advocating that 
the government take the matter further by 
actually apologizing to blacks and provid- 
ing restitution for the damage done by 
apartheid. 

Thus far, De Klerk has steered clear of 
confessions, apologies and reparations. 
Some of his advisers believe, however, that 
some sort of official apology might be 
forthcoming in the final stages of 
negotiations. The most outspo- 
ken comment from De Klerk’s 
circle has come from Deputy 
Foreign Minister Leon Wessels. 
Last August he described apart- 
heid as “a dreadful mistake” that 
did not take “human factors” 
into account. “An apology is on 
the minds of many Afrikaners,” 
Wessels says, “but not on the 
mind of the government yet.” 

The antiapartheid move- 
ment has taken note of Afrika- 
ner angst, but is not necessarily 
impressed, “No one in a high 
position has actually said they 
are sorry for all the hurt they 
have caused to victims of apart- 
heid,” says Anglican Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu. “We blacks, for 

our part, are ready to forgive. 
But the other party must be con- 
trite and ready to do reparation. 
Your contrition will be demonstrated 
by your willingness to make amends. 
We cannot just say, ‘Let bygones be 
bygones.’ ” 

Afrikaner soul searching even extends 
to such a holy of holies as the Day of the 
Covenant, the annual Dec. 16 commemo- 
ration that marks the Afrikaner victory 
over the Zulus in the 1838 Battle of Blood 
River. Now that De Klerk is calling for the 
races to live together in one nation, 
some Afrikaners feel a national holi- 
day glorifying the white man’s victory 
over the black man is more inappro- 
priate than ever. 

Many Afrikaners are rethinking 
the very meaning of Blood River. “It 
has been seen as the victory of Chris- 
tianity over savage Africans,” says 
Max du Preez, editor of the influen- 
tial Afrikaans weekly Vrye Weekblad. 
“Now it is seen rather as the point 
where Afrikaners became accepted 
as an African tribe and determined 
that they had a right to the soil.” The 
survival of the nation will depend on 
whether Afrikaners fully accept that 
their black fellow countrymen share 
an equal right to the land of South 
Africa. a 
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A test drive will give you some idea of 
what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 
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Coal miners demonstrating for reforms 


BRAZIL 


Wounding the 
“Emperor” 


When describing his radical 
plan to reform Brazil’s out- 
of-control economy, President 
Fernando Collor de Mello used 
to state his goal by quoting 


BANGLADESH 


Forecast: More 
Turbulence 


First the opposition began an- 
other round of violent protest. 
Then, inevitably, President 
Hussain Mohammad Ershad 
declared a state of emergency, 
banned political activity and 
suspended civil rights. Just as 
predictably, the protesters paid 
no attention to the presidential 
order as they pursued their 
campaign to bring down Er- 
shad, who had come to power in 
a 1982 coup. 


was behaving like “an un- 


women who head the main op- 
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Spanish conquista- | 
dor Hernan Cortés: 
“To win—or to win.” 
But in recent months 
the supremely confi- 
dent Collor, 41, has 
notched precious few 
victories. The infla- 
tion rate, after being 
cut from 80% a 
month to less than 
10%, is back to 17%. 
Interest rates are 
sky-high; unemploy- 
ment is rising. Last 
week Collor got 
more bad news. In 
runoff elections for 
15 governorships, 
progovernment can- 
didates lost in the 
biggest and most in- 
fluential states, in- 
cluding Sao Paulo. 
Last month the 
leader of Collor’s 
party in Congress resigned, 
grousing that the President 


throned emperor.” Now Col- 
lor must establish a dialogue 
with Congress. That dialogue 
may result in wage hikes and 
other measures that could car- 
ry Brazil into a new round of 
hyperinflation. & 


As usual in the turbulent 
politics of Bangladesh, demon- 
strators thronged the streets 
of Dhaka, the capital, and were 
sporadically dispersed by sol- 
diers wielding batons and tear- 
gas canisters even as they forti- 
fied themselves with makeshift 
barricades. The government or- 
dered the arrest of the two 


position groups—Sheik Hasina 
Wazed of the Awami League 
and Begum Khaleda Zia of the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party — 
but the two remained undaunt- 
ed. As it happens, Hasina is 
the daughter of a slain former 





SWITZERLAND 


Into the 
20th Century 


The half-canton of Appenzell 
Inner-Rhoden has long and 
proudly refused women the 
right to vote in local elections. 


Last week it stepped into the 
20th century, but not because it 
wanted to. The Swiss Supreme 
Court in Lausanne declared 
that Appenzell’s 4,500 women 
over age 20 did have the right to 
vote. The justices, responding 
to a petition by two Appenzell 
women, ruled that a 1981 
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Champagne 
And Tears 


After its first free elections 
last June, Bulgaria became the 
only East European country to 
allow the Communist Party— 
renamed the Bulgarian Social- 
ist Party—to retain power. 
But Prime Minister Andrei Lu- 
kanov’s inability to alleviate 
chronic fuel and food shortages 
sparked wecks of street demon- 
strations. Last week after a 
four-day strike that paralyzed 
much of the country, Lukanov 
resigned. Appearing on televi- 
sion, he blamed the opposition 
for blocking his efforts toward 
reform, adding that it was 
“pointless” to continue as 
Prime Minister. In Sofia dem- 
onstrators greeted the news 
with dancing and champagne. 
Meanwhile Bulgarians were 
getting an earful from Todor 
Zhivkov, the former Commu- 
nist who ruled Bulgaria for 
35 years before he was ousted 
last year. In interviews with the 
the New York Times and the 
German news agency D.P.A., 
Zhivkov, who is facing corrup- 
tion and embezzlement charges 











Lukanov: no point in staying 


and lives near Sofia under 
house arrest, renounced his 
Communist past and denied 
any responsibility for crimes 
committed under his rule. “If I 
had to do it over again, I would 
not even be a Communist, and 
if Lenin were alive today, he 
would say the same thing,” said 
Zhivkov, who suggested that 
Bulgaria should now link its for- 
tunes to capitalism and “strike 
a deal” with the U.S. “as soon 
as possible.” ig 








President, and Zia is the widow 
of another. Vowed Hasina: 
“Ershad’s last days have ar- 


In Dhaka an injured protester is carried to safety 





rived. We shall not leave the 
streets until the dictator Is 
removed.” a 





amendment to the constitution 
declaring men and women 
equal before the law should 
take precedence over cantonal 
legislation. 

“I’m relieved,” said Beat 
Graf, head of the local adminis- 
tration, after hearing the de- 
cision. In the town’s central 


square, some men grumbled 
about the Diktat from Lau- 
sanne but otherwise took the 
ruling in stride. The women 
seemed pleased if a bit re- 
strained; when night fell, how- 
ever, a few quietly decorated 
the fountain in the all but de- 
serted square with flowers. 
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See me, hear me: ina video news conference, 


Matsushita president Akio Tanii tells Japanese journalists about his company’s deal 
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Let Us Entertain You 


Matsushita rattles American nerves by paying $6.1 billion for a Hollywood 
| dream machine, but the giant MCA is likely to be stronger as a result 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Il that was missing was a small 
boy to tug at Lew Wasserman’s 
sleeve and plead, “Say it ain't so, 
Lew.” 

Central Casting could not have sup- 
plied a better chorus of worriers than the 
screenwriters, politicians and just plain cit- 
izens who Weighed in last week after MCA 
chairman Wasserman announced that he 
was selling Universal Pictures and the rest 

of the MCA entertainment giant to Matsu- 
shita Electric Industrial for $6.1 billion. 
How could he, they asked, sell to foreign- 
ers the studio that made To Kill a Mocking- 
bird, Jaws, E.T., Born on the Fourth of July 
and Back to the Future? The home of TV 
heroes Magnum, Columbo, Jim Rockford, 
Sonny Crockett and even the Beaver? The 
company that runs the lodgings and jitneys 
in Yosemite Park? In Hollywood, some 
moviemakers wondered whether industri- 
alists in Osaka would now censor Holly- 
wood’s ideas. Even the Bush Administra- 
tion raised some objections to the deal. 


Some business strategists were puzzled 
by the fuss. Overseas investors, after all, al- 
ready own more than $400 billion worth of 
U.S. businesses and real estate. And Mat- 
sushita doesn’t make a very convincing vil- 
lain. The world’s largest consumer elec- 
tronics firm (fiscal 1990 revenues: $38 
billion), it manufactures some of Ameri- 
ca’s favorite brands of video and audio 
gear: Panasonic, Quasar and Technics. 

But Hollywood is close to America’s 
heart, if not its heartland. After last year’s 





deal in which Sony paid $3.4 billion for Co- 
lumbia Pictures, many Americans began to 
fear that the country’s cultural heritage 
was being auctioned off, bit by bit. Univer- 
sal is the fourth of Hollywood's seven ma- 
jor studios to be acquired by foreign com- 
panies: 20th Century Fox is owned by 
Rupert Murdoch’s Australia-based News 
Corp., and MGM/UA was taken over earli- 
er last month by Italian financier Gian- 
carlo Parretti. That leaves only three major 
studios in American hands: Disney, Para- 
mount and Warner Bros. 

Entertainment is one of the last busi- 
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nesses in which America clearly dominates 
the world market. Every year consumers 
around the world buy $300 billion worth of 
movie tickets, compact discs, videotapes 
and other American entertainment prod- 
ucts. One-fourth of those sales are over- 
seas. No other country’s film industry 
creates such universally popular entertain- 
ment. In Europe, American films capture 
at least half the box office. The top-gross- 
ing film in Japan last year, Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade, earned $32 million in 
theaters, twice as much as the most popu- 
lar Japanese film. Of the 27 movies cur- 
rently showing in Rio’s cinemas, 21 are 
American. Overseas fans say they are 
drawn to the American spirit of indepen- 
dence and optimism. Says Roberto Fer- 
nandez Blanco, an Argentine business- 
man: “When you see an American work of 
art, you feel a breeze of freedom of expres- 
sion.” Thus the MCA deal strikes some 
Americans as another example of selling 
the goose instead of the golden eggs. 

This time around, even Secretary of the 
Interior Manuel Lujan jumped into the 
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fray. Citing hun- 
dreds of angry letters and calls 
from citizens, Lujan said he wanted to keep 
the Yosemite Park and Curry concession- 
aire in the hands of Americans. MCA will be 
given a year to find an American buyer. 

Some Hollywood insiders as well as po- 
litical critics are worried that foreign own- 
ers might change the fundamental nature 
of American movies and television shows, 
subtly shifting their tone and content. 
Those concerns were heightened last week 
at the press conference Matsushita presi- 
dent Akio Tanii conducted by satellite vid- 
co hookup after the deal was announced, 
In answer to an American reporter's hypo- 
thetical question about what Tanii would 
do if Universal wanted to make a Japan- 
bashing film or one that criticized the late 
Emperor Hirohito, Tanii responded am- 
biguously, “Something like that shouldn't 
emerge. Filmmakers must create films that 
are inspirational, that will be enjoyable for 
everybody.” Many interpreted his answer 
as a chilling assertion that future Universal 
film projects must meet home-office ap- 
proval, Said a startled George Kirgo, pres- 
ident of the Writers Guild of America, 
West: “What does that mean, ‘inspiration- 
al’? To be told that there are going to be 
restrictions for writers is appalling.” Two 
days later, though, Tanii, who apparently 
had been caught off guard, clarified his re- 
sponse: “There should be no misunder- 
standing of Matsushita’s position in this 
important area. Creative decisions for 
MCA will be made by MCA management.” 

For Matsushita (pronounced Mat- 
soosh-ta), the MCA purchase is a way of 
ensuring an immensely valuable supply of 
so-called software: the movies, records and 
films that can be played on the machines 
Matsushita sells. Says Donald Richie, a 
leading arts critic and longtime resident of 
Japan: “There’s no reason for a Yellow 
Peril scare. The Japanese just want to milk 
the cows and pull in the profits that they 
know these studios create.” Matsushita 
hopes to put half a century's worth of MCA 
creative output into new CDs, videotapes 
laser discs and other formats. Besides pro- 
ducing movies and TV shows, MCA makes 
records by such heavy hitters as Elton 
John, Bobby Brown, Tom Petty and Fine 
Young Cannibals. 








Among MCA's treasures: TV's Murder, She 
Wrote; a hit album by singer Bobby Brown; 
dozens of old films like Pillow Talk; best sell- 
ers from G.P. Putnam's Sons; and a studio- 
tour ride featuring the shark from Jaws 


Rather than hobble American pop cul- 
ture, foreign ownership of U.S. entertain- 
ment companies seems likely to increase 
its exposure around the world. Already, 
Dallas boasts loyal viewers from Jerusalem 
to San Jose. As the global audience for 
U.S.-produced entertainment has grown, 


producers and directors have aimed for 


broader, cross-cultural appeal. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger is one of the biggest box- 
office stars in the world. Twenty years ago, 
no actor with a heavy German accent, 
no matter how gifted, would have 
topped Hollywood's talent ladder. 

At the same time, pop culture 
reaching America may become more 
diverse as the country becomes a cross- 
roads for new entertainment. In the 
past year or so, Americans have been 
treated to such unlikely musical stars as 
the Gipsy Kings, a popular French-flamen- 
co band, and the Bulgarian State Radio 
and Television Female Vocal Choir. 

Matsushita is cautious but forward look- 
ing. The company has never had Sony’s cos- 
mopolitan polish, yet it was Matsushita’s 
subsidiary JVC that developed the orig- 
inal VHS video technology in = 6. 
Tanii, then the youthful chief < 
Matsushita’s fledgling vcr divi 
sion, convinced his superiors that 
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consumers 
would choose VHS 
over Sony’s Betamax if they 
could also buy compatible videotaped 
entertainment. 

Matsushita spends generously for R. and 
D, aswell. In the current fiscal year, develop- 
ment costs are $3 billion, or 6.2% of sales, al- 
most double that of most U.S. companies. 
The 72-year-old firm that started out as a 
manufacturer of electrical plugs is now a 
leading global purveyor of goods ranging 
from semiconductors to refrigerators. 

For his part, Wasserman saw the deal 
as a necessary step in beefing up MCA’s 
ability to compete globally. Long known 
affectionately in Hollywood as the Godfa- 
ther, Wasserman, 77, has run MCA for 44 
years. When he joined the Music Corpora- 
tion of America, as it was then known, at 
age 22, it was a talent agency specializing in 
booking bands into nightclubs. As it grew, 
MCA picked up the nickname the Octopus 
for controlling more than half the top stars 
in the business, including Clark Gable, 
Marilyn Monroe, Jimmy Stewart and Bette 
Davis. Wasserman became MCA’s top 
agent. As president of the company in 
1949, Wasserman began producing televi- 
sion shows. In 1962 he bought Decca Rec- 
ords, which owned Universal Pictures, and 
dropped the agency business. 

During the past few years, however, as 
one media giant after another merged with 
a powerful partner, Wasserman apparently 
became convinced that MCA needed to 

make a strategic alliance to gain 
_ King Kong-like size and ac- 
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cess to hoards of cash. Capital Cities bought 


reportedly told an MCA shareholder last 
year, “We're a 200-Ib. gorilla in a game with 
1,000-Ib, gorillas. We've got to become a 
1,000-Ib. gorilla or get out of the game.” 
King Kong was roaring after last week's 
| announcement, Matsushita has some $16 
| billion in cash but plans to borrow much of 
the MCA purchase cost, which leaves the 
company with cash to buy up more proper- 
tics at distressed prices. Said David Geffen, 
the music mogul whose 10 million shares of 
MCA stock were suddenly worth some 





months ago: “This will be the most acquisi- 
tion-minded company in the world,” 
Other global entertainment deals are 
being done almost daily. Last week the 
Japanese electronics maker Pioneer 
bought the Japanese rights to all Carolco 
films, which include the Rambo series and 
Total Recall. Yet control of the remaining 
three U.S.-owned studios seems likely to 
remain in American hands. To reduce its 
$11 billion debt load, Time Warner is look- 
ing abroad for partners to take minority 
stakes in some of its entertainment subsid- 
iaries. “We agree with Matsushita’s con- 
cept [of globalization], but we disagree 
with the execution,” says Time Warner 
chairman Steven Ross. “Parent companies 
should keep their national identities.” 





isney too is probably off limits. 

Says Paul Marsh, who follows 

media firms for the Los Angeles 

investment firm Bateman 

Eichler, Hill Richards: “The Mickey Mouse 

trademark is a bit like the Statue of Liberty. 

I don’t think it’s for sale.” Paramount, val- 

ued at about $5 billion, seems more inter- 
ested in buying than in being bought. 

Finally, while Americans may gripe 


about the foreign takeovers of Holly- | 


wood’s dream machines, none of the 





buyouts have been hostile. Far from 
sneaking into Hollywood, both Sony and 
Matsushita were squired around by su- 
peragent Michael Ovitz, the homegrown 
power broker. All of which brings to mind 
a scene in the 1978 film Heaven Can Wait 
in which the fictional owner of the Los 
Angeles Rams decries the abrupt take- 
over of the team by a fancy-pants finan- 
cier. “The s.o.b. got my team,” he moans. 
But how did the sneaky businessman do 


it? Says the team owner: “I asked for | 


$67 million. And he said O.K.” Last week 
Matsushita said O.K. Does that make 
American culture a victim? Hardly. If 
anything, a company that invests $6.1 bil- 
lion in a venture is likely to treat 
its new possession like the rarest of 
gems. 
Tokyo, Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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ABC, General Electric acquired NBC, Mur- | 
| doch bought Fox, and Time Inc. acquired 
Warner Communications, As Wasserman | 


$660 million, nearly twice their value three | 





— Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/ 





“An Economic Samurai” 


E ven before his latest coup, he was regarded as the most powerful man in Holly- 
wood, Michael Ovitz, the town’s No. 1 talent agent, can make or break a movie 
project or an actor’s career. But as the power broker behind Matsushita’s acquisi- 
tion of MCA, Ovitz has reached an international stature that even legendary mo- 
guls might envy. “He is the mega-dealmaker,” says an industry executive. “Not only 
on a film-by-film basis, but on the very largest scale of buying and selling studios. 
That is the most significant thing you can do in Hollywood.” 

Ovitz, 43, has pursued power with the fierce concentration of a student of aiki- 
do, the Japanese martial art that he practices each dawn. “He’s an economic samu- 
rai,” says a colleague. Starting in 1975, when he and four young colleagues left the 
William Morris Agency to form their own firm, Ovitz has managed to assemble the 
hottest stable in town. Creative Artists Agency has a roster of 675 clients ranging 
from superstars Tom Cruise, Sylvester Stallone and Madonna to directors Oliver 
Stone and Martin Scorsese. 

Ovitz prospered by matching 
such talent with CAA screenwriters 
and peddling the stars and stories to 
studios. But assembling the ele- 
ments for such hits as Ghostbusters 
and Rain Man only whetted Ovitz’s 
appetite for even greater power 
packages. His first real taste of cor- 
porate matchmaking came last year 
when Sony, impressed by his unri- 
valed Hollywood contacts, tapped 
him as a consultant for its $3.4 bil- 
lion acquisition of Columbia 
Pictures. 

Not long after the Columbia 
deal, Matsushita sought out Ovitz 
to lead the company’s search for a 
major acquisition. The Japanese 
company first sent a group of top 
executives to meet with Ovitz in 
Hawaii, where they talked about 
everything from world politics to 
prospective merger partners. A 
team of CAA experts then pre- 
pared a list three possible targets. 
The Japanese company rejected 
one studio, Orion, as too small. Another candidate, Paramount, was dismissed be- 
cause some of its holdings, ranging from publishing (Simon & Schuster) to sports 
(the New York Knicks), didn’t fit into Matsushita’s strategy. Ovitz recommended 
MCA, which had the mix of show-biz operations that Matsushita wanted. 

Ovitz orchestrated the merger with cool precision. To avoid the bickering that 
marred the Columbia deal, he handpicked the law firm, investment bankers and 
public-relations agents to represent Matsushita. He then served as a shuttle diplomat 
between the two companies, anticipating problems before they could grow. When the 
merger was clinched, Ovitz joined the army of 100 dealmakers at Matsushita’s law firm 
in Manhattan fora 9:15 a.m. champagne toast. For Ovitz’s work on the merger, Matsu- 
shita could eventually pay CAA as much as $40 million. The sum aroused the green- 
cyed envy of deal-starved Wall Street firms, which suffered the indignity of watching a 
talent agent walk away with one of the biggest deals of the year. 

Ovitz predicts that the Japanese style of long-term planning will help bring stabil- 
ity to Hollywood. “That’s very important to creative people,” he says. By the same 
token, he feels that Americans will grow more comfortable with such global alliances. 
“It’s crystal clear that we are no longer an isolationist country.” 

What’s next for Hollywood's hottest leading man? After the Matsushita deal, 
Ovitz may be in line to succeed Lew Wasserman as head of MCA. Yet such a move 
could limit his power, which now encompasses the entire movie business. And he is 
not yet finished changing the face of I tollywood. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell and Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
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Ovitz masterminds movies and megadeals 
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Give the holiday gift that’s as thoughtful as it is unique 
~a Marriott Gift Certificate. Choose from two kinds... 
A Two For Breakfast Weekend™ . For as little 
as $79, you can give your friends and relatives a 
night of fun and relaxation at Marriott hotels, resorts, 
and suites across the United States. Breakfast for two 
is included. And they'll enjoy the exceptional service 
Marriott is noted for. 
Marriott Gift Certifi- 
cates in dollar amounts 
of $25, $50, or $100. 
They can be used at any 
Marriott for any reason— 


Marriott 


HOTELS: RESORTS: SUITES 


©1990 Marrioa Corporation 


THE USUAL TIES, 
SCARVES, OR SWEATERS... 


MARRIOTT GIFT CERTIFICATES. 


To order your gift certificates, visit your local Marriott, 
or call toll free: 


1-800-USA-WKND 


7 days a week, 9 am-2 am EST. 









HOLIDAY GIFT 
THAT'S NOT 






a romantic dinner, a night’ stay, gift purchases, 
and more. 

For prompt holiday delivery of your gift 
certificates, just call us toll free at 1-800-USAWKND 
and ask for express 3-day delivery. The cost is $15 
per order, not per certificate. Or if you prefer, we'll 
send your certificates by first class mail. 

Marriott Gift Certificates 
make holiday shopping 
easier than ever. So give us 
acall—or stop by the nearest 
Marriott—and order now in 
time for the holidays. 
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SIZE WEIGHT* BATTERYLIFE 











IBM PS/2/P70 1,098 CU. IN. 20.8 LBS. AC POWERED 







2.0 HRS. 





TOSHIBA 1000SE 234 CU. IN. 5.9 LBS. 







3.5 HRS. 





COMPAQ LTE 





178 CU. IN. 7.7 LBS. 






THEPOQETPC 38CU.IN. 1.2 LBS. UP TO 100 HRS. 


ON TWO AA ALKALINE BATTERIES 


*Includes batteries 


— 2 oe Ce ee Oe Oe Ge Ce Ce CR Re 


There’s a brand new force to contend with in _ technology. A computer designed to do it all. From 
the portable computing game. It weighs about a —_ word processing through spreadsheets. From sched- 
pound, it conforms to industry standards like uling through communications. A computer that 
MS-DOS’ and CGA graphics, so it runs all popular = works anytime, anywhere. 

MS-DOS software. The Poget PC? It’s the one you've wanted all 

It's a breakthrough portable. With breakthrough = along. Come see it. And soon. 


THE POQET PC 


SMALLEST, LIGHTEST, LONGEST-RUNNING LAPTOP EVER. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 1-800-624-8999, EXT. 159. 


POQET COMPUTER CORP, 650 N. MARY AVE., SUNNYVALE, CA 94086 


ademmark, and the Poget logo and The Poget PC are trademarks of Poget Computer Corp. © 1970 Poget Computer 















Today AT&T has spawned a whole 
new generation of computer and 
communications technologies. 
AT&T Fax 
For Geoff, a freelance architect, AT&T made 
it easy for him to work at home. His most 
indispensable items? A mechanical pencil 
and his fax machine. 

And that's just one of the ways AT&T can 
\ help you get things done in today’s world 
3 And tomorrow’. 
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for some of his weapons with oil, which 


Basa Cardoen sold on the spot market. 
Of Cluster Bombs and Kiwis ot taving built bis Dacalness by Cea to 





. = » needs of renegade regimes like Chile’s | 
Meet one of Saddam’s favorite arms dealers: Carlos Cardoen se Iraq's, Cardoen has no qualms about 
dealing with other pariahs. He has helped 
dam in the Persian Gulf. Cardoen rational- | South African arms companies circumvent 
- - | izes his position by explaining that he be- | a global embargo by putting MADE IN 
hen war broke out between Iraq and | gan selling Saddam arms “when Iraq was | CHILE labels on some of their weapons as 
Iran in 1980, Carlos Cardoen, a | considered a friend of the West who was part of co-production deals. His most re- 
small-scale Chilean arms manufacturer, | fighting the Ayatullah [Khomeini].” cent customer for cluster bombs has been 
was quick off the mark: he flew to Baghdad Because of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, | the repressive regime of Mengistu Haile 
in search of a deal. Because he had no con- | Cardoen stands to lose millions. Since | Mariam in Ethiopia. In September 1989 
tacts in the Iraqi government, “nobody | Chile is honoring the embargo against | Cardoen received his government's per- 
would even see me,” he recalls. “So I just | Baghdad, he was forced to cut off his lucra- | mission to sell Ethiopia up to 1,658 of the 
left my brochures and went home.” tive contracts, the latest of which was for a | devices, at $7,000 apiece; the bombs have 
The brochures apparently made the | $60 million plant in Iraq designed to pro- | reportedly been used against civilians in 
sale for him. Sometime later, Cardoen was | duce fuses for bombs, artillery shells and | separatist Eritrea, 
contacted by Iraqi army officers, who were | rockets. The 31 Cardoen engineers who The Ethiopian deal was arranged, Car- 
interested in one of the weapons listed in | were working on the project have returned | doen says, through “third parties,” whom he 
his sales kit: the cluster bomb, a destructive | to Chile; it is not clear when, if ever, | does not name but who have been identified 
antipersonnel device that scatters tiny | Cardoen will be paid. Cardoen also suf- | by one of his employees as Israelis. Rumors | 
bomblets over a wide area. The weapon | fered a blow when U.S. officials refused to | have been circulating for months in Wash- 
was ideal for Iraq’s relatively unskilled air | certify as airworthy his military adaptation | ington and the Middle East that Israel 
provided cluster bombs and other 
military aid to Mengistu in ex- 
change for exit visas for Ethiopian 
| Jews. Jerusalem, however, vehe- 





By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





































mently denies any involvement in 
Cardoen’s Ethiopian deal. 

The Chilean’s latest venture 

\ has alarmed his country’s neigh- 

| bors. He admits that he is experi- 

menting with fuel-air explosive 

bombs, which release and then 

detonate a vapor cloud of fuel. 

The F.A.£. has been called the 

“poor man’s atom bomb” be- 

| cause of the powerful explo- 

sion it generates, After it be- 

\ came known that Cardoen 

had helped arrange an F.A.E. 

\ test in the Atacama Desert 

| in northern Chile three 

| months ago, protesters in 

Bolivia, Peru and Argentina 

charged that Chile’s pro- 

duction of such a terrifying 
The entrepreneur piloting a chopper; a page from his catalog def p weapon could set off a regional arms race. 

The F.A.E. controversy raised new 

force, especially after Iran began attacking | of the Bell 206 helicopter, a move he attri- | calls by critics in Chile for a government | 

Iraqi positions with human waves of fanati- | butes to “political reasons.” crackdown on Cardoen’s operations. The 

cal young fighters. No one who knows the shrewd and in- | Defense Ministry has stopped the sale of 

Since the early 1980s, Cardoen has sold | novative Chilean entrepreneur, however, | weaponry to Ethiopia but has taken no 
Iraq thousands of cluster bombs and other | expects the loss of the Iraqi account to set | other action. “Our arms-control law is 
explosives, as well as such weapons-related | him back for long. With a Ph.D, in metal- | designed to cover domestic weapons 
technology as computer-operated metal | lurgical engineering from the University of | use,” says Defense Minister Patricio Ro- 
lathes. Iraq in turn has helped make Car- | Utah, Cardoen first worked in the U.S. and | jas. “It doesn’t cover Chilean arms ex- 
doen, 48, one of the richest men in Chile; | Chile as a mining engineer. He founded | ports.” The fact is that Cardoen and the 
his firm, Cardoen Industries, has grossed | the company that bears his name in 1977, post-Pinochet government are quite com- 
$400 million from the cluster bombs alone. | after Chile’s former President, General | fortable with each other. Cardoen con- 
No wonder that until recently, Cardoen | Augusto Pinochet, whose repressive gov- | tributed $1 million to President Patricio 
kept President Saddam Husscin’s portrait | ernment was the object of an international | Aylwin’s election campaign last year and 
hanging in a place of honor in his Santiago | arms-sales boycott, asked local companies | large sums to several important congres- 
factory. to fill the gap. Though arms manufacture | sional candidates. 

Cardoen makes no apologies for help- | has been Cardoen’s main business ever Whatever the criticism, Cardoen takes a 
ing arm Iraqi soldiers, even though the | since, he also deals in industrial explosives, | hard-nosed view of his business dealings. “I 
cluster-bomb factory he built on the out- | real estate, cattle, rental cars and aircraft. | don't know of any good weapons,” he once 
skirts of Baghdad is no doubt spitting out | He owns a small publishing house and a | told an interviewer. “The weapons shouldn't 
weapons that might be used against the | large kiwifruit orchard. He is nothing if | exist. The problem is the human beings who 
multinational alliance arrayed against Sad- | not flexible in his dealings: Saddam paid | use them.” —Reported by Raul Sohr/Santiago 
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Full rich flavor, 
not full price. 


© Philip Morris inc, 1990 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Mir’s. suggested retail price 





Kings Lights: 11 mg ‘‘tar’'0.7 mg nicotine —Kings: 14mg 
‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 











Business Notes 





Kooshing 
Kousins 


Meet Grinby, Boingo, GeeGee, | 


Slats, T.K. and Scopes, cousins 
of the popular Koosh Ball toy— 
a “cross between a porcupine 
and a bowl of Jell-O” that goes 
“koosh” when you catch it. 

OddzOn Products, Koosh- 
makers to the world, has literal- 
ly put a new face on its product. 
By Christmas, these six fibrous 
friends will sit beside cash regis- 
ters at 30,000 stores nation- 
wide. Price: $7 to $8. 

For the past three months, 
Koosh Kins have ranked among 
the top 10 non-TV-promoted 
toys, according to The Toy 
Book, a trade publication. Says 
associate publisher Jim Silver: 
“If [OddzOn] created some 
sort of animation, they could do 
even better.” That may be next. 
OddzOn hopes to spin off a TV 
program (Koosh Kin Kartoons?) 
and may soon have Koosh Kins 
klinging to sleeping bags and 
lunch boxes. a 





Squeezable fibrous friends 


ENTERPRISE 


Food for 
Tort 


Order a frank with everything 
at Law Dogs, a Van Nuys, 
Calif., hot dog stand, and you'll 
get onions, chili, cheese—and a 
dollop of professional legal ad- 
vice. The last comes courtesy of 
proprietor and practicing attor- 
ney Kim Pearman. In 1980 
Pearman grew restless with 
the dog-eat-dog world of litiga- 
tion and erected the world’s 
first combination law office and 
wienerama, which offers legal 








THE ECONOMY 


Don’t Say That 
Word! 





AUTOMOBILES 


GM Hits 
The Brakes 


Whenever the U.S. economy 
develops engine trouble, De- 
troit’s automakers are among 
the first to pull over to the side 
of the road. True to that tradi- 
tion, General Motors acknowl- 
edged last week that it was 
likely to report an operating 
loss for the fourth quarter, its 
first such deficit in four years. 
The world’s largest auto com- 
pany had operating income of 
$109 million in the third quar- 
ter before a $2.1 billion charge 
for plant closings pushed it 
into the red. GM attributed its 
latest problems to slack de- 
mand that has led the company 


help to go every Wednesday 
night. And while his culinary 
canines range in price from a 


| $1.15 plain Plaintiff Dog to | 
| a fully dressed $1.45 


Judge Dog, Pearman’s 
jurisprudence plat du 
jour is free of charge. 

From a rocking 
chair behind the kitch- 
en, Pearman dis- 
penses advice on di- 
vorce, landlord-tenant 
disputes and other 
food for tort. Locals 
have developed a taste 
for Pearman’s guid- 
ance. Referrals from 


Greenspan sees “a meaningful downturn” 





Now that most private econo- 
mists have declared that the 
US. is in a recession, top gov- 
ernment leaders began edging 
toward the R word 
last week. Federal 
Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan be- 
came the first to ac- 
knowledge that the 
economy is shrinking 
when he told a con- 
gressional committee 
that “a meaningful 
downturn” had oc- 
curred in October 
and November and 
the GNP would proba- 
bly decline for the 
fourth quarter as a 
whole. But Green- 
span stopped short of 
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to reduce its fourth-quarter car 


and truck production in the 
U.S. and Canada by nearly 
17% compared with the same 
period a year ago. 

Even as GM braked, Toyota 
shifted into high gear. The 
Japanese firm announced an 
$800 million expansion that 
will nearly double the capa- 
city of its two-year-old George- 
town, Ky., complex, which now 
produces 230,000 mid-size 
Camrys a year. Toyota said the 
expansion will increase the 
plant’s work force of 3,450 by 
more than 40% when the new 
facility opens in 1993, Along 
with an expansion under way in 
Fremont, Calif., the move will 
double Toyota’s annual U.S. 
plant capacity to 600,000 cars 
and trucks. 2 


agencies and simple word of 
mouth have brought 10,000 cli- 
ent customers to his door, 
hungry for justice. a 


Pearman serves up frank advice 
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calling the downturn a reces- 
sion, which is officially de- 
fined as two straight quarters 
of a falling GNP. Said he: “We 
won’t know whether it is the 
beginning of a recession or 
just some aberration for quite 
a while.” 

The Bush Administration 
also chose its words carefully. 
White House spokesman Mar- 
lin Fitzwater said the U.S. was 
in a “slowdown,” while Presi- 
dent Bush called the economy 
“sluggish.” Meanwhile, the 
Commerce Department re- 
ported that the GNP grew a 
weak 1.7% in the July-Septem- 
ber period, down slightly from 
the previous estimate. Most of 
the growth came before Iraq 
invaded Kuwait on Aug. 2. 


The Cover 
Of Money 





Wrapping for the well-to-do 


When is gift wrapping a gift in 
its own right? When it’s made 
of dollar bills. In keeping with 
that notion, tony Florida cloth- 
ier Maus & Hoffman is offer- 
ing as gift wrap uncut sheets of 
32 $1 bills for $55. (The Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing 
mails such sheets for $47.) 
Sales people at the company’s 
five stores in Palm Beach, Bal 
Harbour and other play- 
grounds of the rich attach a 
sticker warning that the wrap- 
ping is real money. They also 
provide instructions to iron the 
sheets and frame them or roll 
them up for storage in the fam- 
ily safe. Of course, says owner 
Bill Maus, “some customers 
simply cut them up and spend 
them.” His stores use about 
400 sheets a year. . 
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The Long and 
Short of It 


Male ponytails hang in there as 
a Style for all seasons 








By EMILY MITCHELL 

ashion fortune tellers peered into their 
F crystal balls and predicted a brief life. 
Men wearing ponytails, they said, that’s 
just a momentary fad. Another trend will 
appear and—snip! But the style gazers 
were wrong. The ponytail is not only hang- 
ing in there but also showing up in new and 
popular variations. 

What grows around goes around, In the 
1960s down-to-there hair was the counter- 
culture’s banner. It was extolled in a musi- 
cal named—what else?—Hair as “long, 
straight, curly, fuzzy, snaggy, shaggy, ratty, 
matty.” Baby boomers, who now occupy 
the midlife establishment scorned by Hair, 
took up the ponytail as a way of being nos- 
talgic while subjecting their flowing locks 
to a certain adult discipline. 

Wally Rubin, 35, an assistant in the of- 
fice of Manhattan borough president Ruth 
Messinger, has grown his hair for a year, 
partly, he says, “because it was practical.” It 

| was also his way of keeping alive the Age of 
Aquarius. While Michael Aymar, 32, was on 
Wall Street as a bond trader, he kept his 
hair short, following an unwritten code. But 
last year, yearning for his student days, he 
asked his bosses at an ad agency if there was 
a policy on hair length. He got no reply, and 
today his ponytail is 4 in. long. 

In the meantime, the Founding Fa- 
thers’ favorite hairstyle had reappeared on 
the mainstream American fashion scene as 
a European import that went companion- 
ably with well-heeled 1980s glamour. 
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Down-to-there hair is 


subjected to discipline 


A nostalgic nod to the Age of Aquarius. 


Shampooed and conditioned, it no longer 
had the scruffiness of the hippie look, and 
instead was associated with Old World hip- 
ness. “It’s safely deviant,” explains Mi- 
chael O'Loughlin, 31, an editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, who recently cut off 
his 6-in. ponytail and got a longish crewcut. 

Since ancient times people have be- 
lieved that long hair bestows power and an 
aura of sensuality. Cliff Aron, 34, president 
of BEI, an energy-services firm based in 
New York City, has a ponytail that ends an 
inch below his shoulders. When people see 
it, he says, “they know they’re dealing with 
someone special. They have to feel that I 
am successful if I can get away with this.” 
Bob Rolke, 18, a varsity swimmer at Wash- 
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ington’s American University, has barely 
had a trim in the past two years and says of 
his mass of bronze curls, “The girls like it.” 
The ponytail’s most notable practitioner is 
undoubtedly Hollywood’s Steven Seagal, 
the impassive karate black belt whose hit 
movies Hard to Kill and Marked for Death 
helped popularize the style. 

The ponytail of the past, held back with 
an clastic band, has been joined by plaits, 
queues and thin, razor-cut hanks of eccen- 
tric design. Gary Margolis, 45, director of a 
counseling center at Vermont's Middle- 
bury College, believes that hair has once 
again become a font of Zen expressionism: 
“How you wear your hair speaks of the in- 
ner self.” The message may be simpler. For 
many men, it may just be “I don’t have to 
put up with haircuts anymore.” The tyke 
who protested when he was first lifted into 
a barber's chair may be the ponytailed man 
in the power pinstripe suit who has a big 
chair of his own in his fancy office or even 
at the head of the boardroom table. 

The ponytail may be a style for all sea- 
sons, but new coiffures are coming up on 
the outside. Among them: a Hell’s Angel 
look and what Supercuts haircutting chain 
calls “gangster chic.” The first, a greasy 
down-and-dirty tousle once displayed by 
actor Mickey Rourke, can be achieved by 
gel overload or shampoo avoidance. For 
the gangster look, men can turn for inspi- 
ration to the oily Mafia sleekness seen in 
GoodFellas and the forthcoming Godfather 
IIT; actor Andy Garcia is its patron saint. 


What could be next? Appropriately | 


enough for an aging boomer generation, 
the shiny pate is becoming acceptable, 
even noble. Cheers’ Ted Danson has gone 
public with a hint of skin gleaming through 
his thinning strands. Television luminaries 
Charles Kuralt and Joe Garagiola are 
boldly bald, so who knows? Maybe it will 
soon be time again for the Yul Brynner 
look. —Reported by Kathleen Brady/New York 
and Margaret Emery/San Francisco 





Safely deviant: the inner self speaks up in a variety of ways, though its message is quite simple —“I don’t want to get a haircut” 
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QPB. The Book Club for People Who Are 





212. Three works by 
Annie Dillard: Pilgrim 
at Tinker Creek, An 
American Childhood 


#482. This latest 
edition of the 

famous dictionary 
has 40,000 memo- 


and The Writing Life rable quotations. 
(3-in-1 vol.) Hardcover: $45 
QPB: $11.95 QPB: $18.95 


Te . 
i Satayic Verses 





™ 
| 
( 


*406. “A roller- 
coaster ride over a 
vast landscape of 
the imagination” 





180. More fascinat 
ing interviews with 
opinion-makers, 
from the ground. 


breaking PBS series London Guardian. 
Hardcower: $35 Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 


QPB: $16.95 
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ere 
109. The Elements of Style discusses what 
good writing is; The Elements of Grammar 
gives the rules to follow; The Elements of 
Editing describes what's said best — and 

what's best left unsaid. 
(3-volume set) 


QPB: $10.95 








WIENER DOG 4kT 
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117. Over 1600 problem 
solving drawings with 
explanations on every 
aspect of home repair. 
Hardcover: $24.95 
QPB: $12.95 


223. Imagine da Vinci using 
puppies for paint brushes 
and youve got Larson’ new 
Far Side book 


QPB: $6.95 





WANTIN 
CHu/ SMITH 


POLAR 
SIAN 






Tempted by a Great Offer. 


AGO IN EDEN-the Snake 
tempts the First Coupe. 





3 books, 3 bucks. 
No commitment. No kidding. 


For people who love to read, QPB is paradise. Just choose 
3 books from this page for only $3, plus shipping and handling, 
and you never have to buy another book from us again. 

And that’s just the genesis of what you get as a QPB mem- 
ber. About every 3'/2 weeks (15 times a year), you'll receive the 
QPB Review, which includes all our latest offerings—a tempt- 
ing array of fiction, history, biography, science, humor and 
much more. All published in high-quality QPB softcover edi- 
tions at prices up to 60% less than hardcovers. And every 
time you buy a QPB book, after this introductory offer, you'll 
receive Bonus Points that you can trade for free books— you 
pay just shipping and handling. 

How can you resist? Join QPB today and you'll see that 
giving in to temptation can deliver you from overpriced books. 





253. Fulghum’s 
premise is that we 
learned the impor 
tant lessons by age 5 
“Play fair; Flush..." 
Hardcover: $15.95 





267. The story 
of civilization in a 
unique chart format 
Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $15.95 


“coum 
POWER 
OF MYTH 


423. A scholar on 

mythology tells how 

myths have shaped 

our lives. 

Hardcover: $27.50 
QPB: $15.95 





321. Stephen 
Hawking offers a 
convincing big pic 
ture of the origins 
of the cosmos. 


Hardcover: $18.95 
QPB: $8.95 





I'm giving in to temptation. 
Send me my 3 books for $3. 


Nar New Yew Padiie Lene 


Desx 
REFERENCE 


°417. The ultimate 
one-volume collec 
tion of the world’s 
most-sought-after 
information. 
Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $14.95 


ROG PAROS 
469. This brilliant 
best seller explores 


the question; Can 
computers think? 


Hardcover: $24.95 
QPB: $12.95 








#156. Landmarks in 
mathematics seen 
through the lenses of 
history, science and an 
aesthetic sensibility 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $10.95 





101, A masterly his 
torical appraisal of 
the most significant 
events and battles of 
WW Il 


Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $14.95 


*QPB Exclusive: The only softcover edition now available. 





457. A rich collec 
tion of North 
American Indian 


158. Taut suspense set in Russia, 
from two masters of the spy thriller. 


*128. A fascinating 
collection of 


(2-volume see) modern religious, 


Hardcovers: $39.90 contemplative and folklore. 
QPB: $15.95 inspirational writing. — Hardcover: $19.95 
Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $10.95 


QPB: $14.95 


How QPB Membership Works. 


Selection: Each QPB Review lists a new Selection. If you want it, do nothing 
—it will be shipped automatically. If you want another book or no book 


at all, complete the Reply Form always enclosed and return it by the speci- 


fied dare. (A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. ) 


Return Privilege: If the QPB Review is delayed and you receive the Selec- 


tion without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for credit. 
Cancellations: You may cancel membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least 
one book in any six-month period 


Quality Paperback Book Club? P.O. Box 8804, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8804 


Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me 
only $1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that I am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my account 


is in good standing) for at least 0-16 
six months. If | have not bought = a Pee Indicate by number 
at least one book in any t your 3 choices 
six-month period, you may 
cancel my membership: 

s Name (Please print clearly) QBIS8-12-2 


Quality 


i 
Paperback = Adiress Ace 
Book 

Club City Stare Zip 


Prices are generally higher im Caruacds. © 1990 Qualicy Paperback Book Club. All orders subject to approval. ail 























The Wisdom of Ms. Solomon 


—- Video 


PBS's first programming czar is shaking up public TV 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ver since its creation in 1969, the Pub- 

lic Broadcasting Service has been an 
unwieldy, multiheaded beast. Most pss se- 
ries are initiated and produced under the 
auspices of individual stations, funded by a 
patchwork of public and corporate sources 
and scheduled (in many cases) according 
to the whims of local program directors. 
That worked well enough in the days when 
PBS was essentially the only alternative to 
the three commercial networks, But cable 
has made life more complicated. Such 
channels as the Arts & Entertainment Net- 
work and Superstation TBs have appropri- 
ated the kind of programming that was 
once unique to PBs, from BBC mini-series 
to Cousteau nature specials. As a result, 
the PBs audience has been eroded by near- 
ly 12% in the past four years, 

Last week public-TV officials took a de- 
cisive step toward reversing that trend, as 
the pps board of directors gave final ap- 
proval to a major revamping of the net- 
work’s organizational structure. In the new 
setup, the crucial decisions about which 
programs will receive pBs funding—previ- 
ously made by a majority vote of the local 
stations—will be in the hands of one execu- 
tive. The plan, first unveiled last summer, 
has drawn objections from officials at sever- 
al large PBs stations. Says William Baker, 
president of New York’s wNet: “The whole 
world, even the Soviet Union, is going from 
a command economy to a democratic one, 
and we're going the opposite way.” 

But even the most vocal critics of the new 
plan have been assuaged by the person who 
will put it into practice. This new “program- 
ming czar” has more power than any prede- 
cessor but also a daunting task: maneuv ering 
through the byzantine pps bureaucracy. 
“What we wanted was a Solomon,’ aYS PBS 
president Bruce Christensen. “Someone 
with extraordinary political skills as well as 
program judgment. And someone who was 
willing to take the heat.” 

How about a Ms. Solomon? Jennifer 
Lawson, the former film professor and civil 
rights worker who was named to the job last 
November, has thus far been getting more 
huzzahs than heat. She basked in the glory 
of pBs’s huge success of September, The 
Civil War. (The program was set in motion 
long before she arrived, but Lawson ap- 
proved its unusual weeklong scheduling.) 
She has won praise for boosting PBS’s pro- 
file with such ploys as running ads on the 
commercial networks. Most of all, she has 
tamed the ornery pBs bureaucracy with a 
mix of calm decisiveness and careful diplo- 








macy. “In some ways Jennifer is the only 
person who could have done this,” says 
Henry Hampton, producer of the documen- 
tary series Eyes on the Prize. “She really 
does listen.” 

Not that have 


Lawson, 44, doesn’t 


some fairly radical programming ideas of 
her own. Among the shows she is develop- 
ing for PBS are a children’s game show and 
a sitcom about a Soviet family adapting to 
perestroika. She wants to showcase more 
pop music and is looking for a dramatic se- 
ries that would “explore the mood in the 





Taming the bureaucracy: Lawson at PBS headquarters in Alexandria, Va. 


from Columbia University and making “a 
few mediocre documentaries that definite- 
ly will not be shown on public television,” 
Lawson got a job teaching film at Brooklyn 
College. She also served as executive direc- 
tor of the Film Fund, which financed inde- 
pendent documentaries, and later as head 
of the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing’s Television Program Fund. 

Given the long gestation time for pBs 
programs, Lawson’s impact on the schedule 
will not fully emerge for at least a year or 
two. But an early indication came last 
month, when Lawson made public her list 
of current PBS scries that will be funded 
for next season. Most of the pps fixtures, 
from the MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour to 
Nova, will be back, as will independently 
financed series like Mobil’s Masterpiece 


1 new sitcom, more pop music and an emphasis on cultural diversity. 


country, relationships between people in 
our cities and rural areas.” 

Also high on her agenda is bringing 
more ethnic and cultural diversity to a net- 
work whose audience is often stereotyped 
as “the Chardonnay and Brie crowd.” Law- 
son objects to that characterization. “It’s as 
if opera were only for the élite,” she says. 
“But Leontyne Price came from Mississip- 
pi, and we don’t know about all the other 
Leontyne Prices who are out there, who 
can’t afford to get to the Metropolitan Op- 
era but can see it on Great Performances.” 

Lawson herself grew up next door to 
Mississippi, in a suburb of Birmingham. 
She dropped out of Tuskeegee Institute to 
work for the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. Later she moved to 
Washington, then spent two years in Tan- 
zania helping bring together Africans and 
African Americans interested in the arts. 
After getting a master’s degree in film 
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Theatre. But Lawson decided to end fund- 
ing for the children’s show Newton's Apple 
and the documentary series American Mas- 
fers after one more season. (Both series are 
secking alternative funding, in which case 
they could remain on the schedule.) 
Lawson’s choices have calmed fears that 
she is about to make drastic changes in 
PBS's direction. Yet some PBS veterans are 
wary of her plans for sitcoms and other pop- 
ular programming formats, contending that 
the quest for bigger audiences will turn pss 
into a clone of the commercial networks. 
“A perfect program to me,” she responds, 
“is one where the viewer never questions 
the value or importance. But it’s also engag- 
ing and compelling, so that you feel you 
have to watch it. Entertainment and intelli- 
gence can live well together.” Just how 
well, and how often, Lawson can get the two 
to mesh will show how Solomonic she really 


is. Reported by Janice C. Simpson/Washington 
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- ~ Milestones 


MARRIED. Mick Jagger, 47, raucous rock- 
‘n’-roll star, and model-actress Jerry Hall, 
34, after a 12-year romance; he for the sec- 
ond time, she for the first; on Bali, Indone- 
sia. The couple’s two children, Elizabeth, 
6, and James, 5, attended the ceremony. 


RESIGNED. Tom Watson, 41, five-time win- 
ner of the British Open, 1982 U.S. Open 
champion and holder of 32 P.G.A. titles; 
from the Kansas City Country Club; to 
protest the denial of membership to Henry 
Bloch; in Shawnee Mission, Kans. Bloch, a 
co-founder of the H&R Block tax-prepara- 
tion service, is Jewish, as is Watson’s wife. 
The club has no Jews or blacks. 


CLEARED. Rob Pilatus, 26, half of the pret- 
ty-boy, lip-synching duo Milli Vanilli; after 
his arrest for investigation of sexual battery 
on a 25-year-old woman; in Los Angeles. 
Because of insufficient evidence, prosecu- 
tors decided not to file charges. The enter- 
tainers were stripped two wecks ago of 
their Grammy Award for Best New Artist 
of 1989 after admitting they did not sing on 
their album Girl You Know It’s True. 


HOSPITALIZED. Gary Coleman, 22, former 
child actor and cherubic star of the televi- 
sion show Diffrent Strokes; with kidney 
problems; in Tucson. The 4-ft. 7-in. actor 
has had two kidney transplants. 


HOSPITALIZED. Burt Lancaster, 77, virile, 
gruff-voiced star of more than 70 films; for 
a stroke; in Los Alamitos, Calif. Once a cir- 
cus acrobat, Lancaster is best known for his 
roles in From Here to Eternity (1953), Elmer 
Gantry (1960) and Ailantic City (1981). 


DIED. Fred Shero, 65, innovative National 
Hockey League coach; of cancer; in Cam- 
den, N.J. In the 1970s, Shero led the Phila- 
delphia Flyers, known as the Broad Street 
Bullies for their bruising play, to two Stan- | 
ley Cup championships and the New York 
Rangers to the final round. 


DIED. Harry Caudill, 68, author whose 1963 
book Night Comes to the Cumberlands 
helped inspire an array of federal pro- 





grams to aid poverty-stricken Appalachia 
starting in the 1960s; from a self-inflicted 
gunshot wound; after a bout with Parkin- 
son’s disease; in Whitesburg, Ky. 


DIED. Norman Cousins, 75, longtime editor 
of the Saturday Review (1940-71, 1973-78); 
of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. Cousins 
made SR an influential voice on arts and 
letters and a forum for opposing nuclear 
weapons and environmental ruin. After us- 
ing laughter to fight a nearly fatal disease, | 
he wrote Anatomy of an Illness as Perceived 

by the Patient and other books urging a pos- 

itive outlook to combat ailments and a ho- 


listic approach to treatment. a 
| f f Od ec bal 











ALL OF US AT JACK DANIEL 
DISTILLERY hope you're getting 
your Christmas decorations 

put up in plenty of time, and T 
that your holidays will be 
filled with family, friends 
and all the other blessings 
of the season. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN'’ 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey © 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) ¢ Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motiow, Proprietor, Route 1. Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
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Roots of the Hubble’s Troubles | 





A nyone can make a mistake. But when 
it sabotages a $1.5 billion project, the 
blunder is not easily forgiven. And when 
evidence of the mistake is repeatedly ig- 
nored until it is too late to fix the problem, 
then the episode becomes scandalous. 
That was the case with the ill-fated 
Hubble Space Telescope, according to a 
remarkably frank investigative report is- 
| sued last week by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The flaw that 
crippled the telescope’s primary mirror 
was not obvious until after the instrument 
was launched last spring. Yet technicians 
at the company that made the mirror had 
indications of trouble long before the tele- 
scope went into space—and apparently 
never told the design team about the dis- 
turbing signs. Meanwhile, managers at 
NASA who had responsibility for the Hub- 
ble project paid little attention to the de- 
tails of the telescope’s construction. 
“There were at least three cases where 
there was clear evidence that a problem 
had developed, and it was missed all three 
times,” said Lew Allen, the director of 
NASA’S Jet Propulsion Laboratory and the 
head of the six-member investigating com- 
mittee that wrote the Hubble report. 
There was more than enough time to 
catch the telescope’s flaw. Rough grinding 
of the mirror began in 1978, final polishing 
was not finished until 1981, and the com- 
pleted telescope sat on the ground for four 
| years after the space shuttle program was 
disrupted by the Challenger explosion. The 





Perils of Being 
Born Black 


Life expectancy for African 
Americans is sinking 


N © barometer of a nation’s health 
is more closely watched than life ex- 
pectancy. Since the turn of the century, 
when record keeping began, the U.S. trend 
has been upward for all segments of the 
population. Life expectancy for whites has 
risen from 48 years in 1900 to more than 75 
today. Blacks have fared even better, more 
than doubling the number of years they 
could expect to live, from 33 to nearly 
70. Now, however, an alarming change is 
taking place. While life expectancy for 








NASA could have spotted the telescope’s flaw before the launch 


The Hubble telescope being put into orbit 


A mirror finely polished into the wrong shape. 


mirror’s manufacturer, Connecticut-based 
Perkin-Elmer Corp.,* told NASA that the 
standards of precision established for the 
mirror were not only met but exceeded. 
The only problem was that the mirror had 
been painstakingly polished into the wrong 
shape. 





*The company’s optics division has since been sold to a 
General Motors subsidiary and renamed Hughes Dan- 
bury Optical Systems. 


whites is still climbing, it is dropping 
for blacks. 

That was confirmed by figures released 
last week by the National Center for 
Health Statistics. Blacks on average can ex- 
pect to reach only 69.2 years, down from 
69.7 in 1984. Meanwhile, life expectancy 
for whites has moved from 
75.3 years to 75.6. The latest 
figures are based on an exami- 
nation of all death certificates 
(2,167,999) filed in the U.S. in 
1988. 

The reversal for blacks 
seems to stem mainly from a 
large increase in the number 
of early deaths caused by 
homicides, car accidents, drug 
abuse and Alps—factors that 
relate directly to the perils 
of living in poor, violent 
neighborhoods. Other socio- 
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To achieve the exacting specifications 
for the mirror, Perkin-Elmer used an op- 
tics template, a tubular array of smaller 
mirrors and lenses linked by connecting 
rods, to guide the grinding and polishing 
processes. When the Allen committee 
tested this template assembly, it found 
that there was a critical error of 1.3 mm 
(0.05 in.) in the placement of the tem- 
plate’s components. The Hubble mirror 
was carefully fashioned to match exactly 
this error in the template. 

What was worse, the company’s reli- 
ance on this system was absolute. Though 
backup analyses pointed to a major flaw in 
the mirror, stated the report, these “indi- 
cators of error were discounted at the time 
as being themselves flawed.” The evidence 
of the problem was never analyzed in detail 
by the engineers and scientists most quali- 
fied to do so. NASA accepted Perkin- 
Elmer’s decision to rely solely on the preci- 
sion of the template, when instead the 
space agency should have been alert “to 
the fragility of the process and the possibil- 
ity of gross error.” 

Fortunately, the damage is not beyond 
repair. NASA plans to perform an in-orbit 
service call on the space telescope in 1993. 
In the meantime, pictures from the Hubble 
can be sharpened by computer enhance- 
ment. The telescope has taken some sur- 
prisingly good shots, including images of a 
gas jet streaming from a newborn star and 
a huge storm on Saturn. 

But the Hubble cannot focus on distant 
stars nearly as sharply as had been expect- 
ed. Its performance was compromised by 
mistakes that were easily avoidable. That is 
clear even without the benefit of optically 
perfect hindsight. — By David Bjerklie. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington 


economic problems, including second-rate 
education and inadequate access to doc- 
tors and hospitals, also hold down the life 
expectancy of blacks and widen the gap be- 
tween the races. Largely because of poor 
prenatal care, infant mortality among 


| blacks is twice as high as among whites. 


But the difference in life 
expectancy cannot be blamed 
completely on poverty and 
discrimination. Blacks have 
higher death rates from many 
ailments, including cancer, 
heart disease, stroke, diabetes, 
liver trouble and kidney fail- 
ure. This fact has persuaded 
experts that there must be oth- 
er reasons, including genetic 
makeup, diet preferences and 
life-style choices, that make 
= many African Americans 
prone to die too young. . 
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The week of 
December 9, 1990. 


K mart. 

The place to 
wrap up your 
Christmas 
shopping. 





Wrangler American Hero Men's 
5-Pocket Jeans. In stone-washed 
indigo or black and acid-washed 
indigo or gray styles. The most 
comfortable jeans known to 

man 5.00 5. 





Fruit of the Loom Men's 3-Pack 
Underwear. 100% cotton. 

Briefs “9.25 
White Tshirts and V-necks .. ..5,00 
White A-shirts 4.00 


Save up to $4.00 with manufacturer's mail-in 
rebate. See store for details. 


Hang Ten Men's Micro Briefs and 
Bikinis. In assorted solids, stripes and 
animal prints. Made of 100% cotton 
and assorted blends. Specially gift 
boxed .. 5.99 





On sale December 9-15, 1990, 
at all U.S.A. K mart stores 
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the SAwng Place 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 




















Gifts that capture 
the moment. 


K mart salutes the Christmas 
spirit that has warmed this 
season for generations. It’s a 
time of tradition. A time for 
family. And a time of sharing. 
We're happy to share it with you. 


The residents of Cedarburg, WI, 
celebrate the holidays with a 
month-long craft show. Durin 
that time, people come from al 
over to enjoy Shite old- 
fashioned hospitality. If you 
happen to be nearby, drop by the 
K mart on Wisconsin Avenue in 
Grafton for the same treatment. 
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Brut 33 Men's 5-Pack Fashion Briefs. In 
a wide assortment of fashionable colors. 
Gift boxed for the holidays. Cotton 


or nylon. Great value 10. 

$1.50 manufacturer's mail-in rebate. See store 

for details 1’ 
mi 

Gemini C2000 Wireless Home \ | 


Broadcasting System. Transmits any | 
video or audio signal to any room Mi 
without wires or additional VCR. hl 
FCC approved 79.00 |' 


Auxiliary Wireless Receivers a 
Model VC1000 39.00 «: 


Polaroid One-Step instant Camera. 
Fully automatic with focus-free lens 
and built-in automatic flash. Uses 
Polaroid 600 film (not included) 
32.96 


GE Boombox. Portable AM/FM stereo 
sound system features 5-band graphic | 
equalizer, 16-track programmable CD ‘ 
memory, plus detachable 4-way speaker | 
system. AC line cord included. 

Model 3-7045 179.00 


qi1s9NuNnd 
q1a0vuUNna 


Duracell Batteries. Deliver long-lasting 
alkaline performance in 4-pack “D” 
and 4-pack “C” sizes 3. 
8-Pack “AA” Size 3.99 


Western Publishing Outburst Jr. or 
Girl Talk Game. Both great fun for 
sleepovers ...... oe Ca 


Kodak Star 335 Gift Outfit, Compact, 
focus-free 35mm camera with easy film 
loading and electronic flash. Includes 
free 12-exp. roll of Kodacolor® film, 

2 “AA” batteries, and $25 worth of 

K mart film developing coupons. 
One-year warranty 29.96 


On sale December 9-15, 1990, 
at all U.S.A. K mart stores. 
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The quality you need, 


1) 
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the holiday price you want. ‘ 
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GWEEPSTAKE§ 





This year, Kmart is giving away 
more than great savings. It's the 

K mart Christmas Sweepstakes 
with fabulous vacations, state-of- 
the-art RCA electronics and more. 
To enter, visit the music and video 
department of your local K mart 
store between December 2 and 
December 24, 1990. 


Six Grand Prizes 
Four-day/three-night traditional 
family vacations for four to places ; 
like San Francisco; Orlando; . rete ae 
Washington, DC; New England; oo i 
Los Angeles; or a ¢ruise down 
the Mississippi River. 


First Prize (1) 

= Win a 46" 
RCA Color- 
trak 2000 
Stereo Mon- 
itor Receiver 
big-screen 
home theater 
TV. Featuring 
surround-sound stereo and full- 
color picture-in-picture function 
withamove, swap, and freeze 
commands. 


Second Prize (5) 
Win one of five’-RCA LaserDisc 
CD players. Plays all laser video 
or audio 
compact 
discs. 
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Third Prize (5) 
Win one of five RCA VCRs. 
Featuring on-screen remote 
programming for full control of 
VCR and TV. 


Fourth Prize (50) 
Win oné of-fifty compact disc sets. 


No purchase necessary. Void where 
prohibited, See your local Kmart 
store for official contest rules 
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Hete’s.a cost-saving trick for a 
abel holiday recipe. Instead of 

uying pre-spiced coffee, try 
brewing your favorite spices 
along with the coffee grounds. 
Look for more cost-saving ideas 
for the holidaysat K mart. 


GE Bright Stick. Use without fixture or 
special wiring for light where you 

need it a 

40-Watt Shoplight in Single Packs 98° 





Royal Dirt Devil® Upright Vacuum. 
Features 7.0-amp motor and full set of 
built-in adjustments including Power 
Edger™ Lightweight constr 


Model 7200 5 


Ray 0 Vac AA Roughneck® Flashlight. 
Easily switches from spot to flood- 
light. Features 100% brighter Krypton 
bulb. Indestructibly tough, waterproof. 
Full lifetime warranty . 

2 or 3 D-cell Flashlight 7.88 


Fuji 3-Pack 35mm Color Print Film. 
Two 24 exp. rolls, one 36 exp. roll 

ISO 100 trate 

ISO 200 7.47 1so 400 8.47 


Kidde Fire Extinguishers. Protect your 
family and home. 

Model 5 BC extinguisher 7.88 
Model 110 BC a 


Shop Vac® 12-Gallon Blower/Vac. 
Great for cleaning in the house 

and the workshop. Includes 
attachments .00 


On sale December 9-15, 1990, 
at all U.S.A. K mart stores 
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The:quality you.need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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The traditional 
Setting fora 
great Christmas. 





Martha Stewart's family tradition 
is to wrap presents in beautiful 
ribbons that are kept and 
exchanged year after year. More 
proof that families can enjoy the 
holidays without spending a lot 
of money. 


Easy to get. Easy to give, Easy to 
redeem. That's a K mart gift cer- 
tificate. Available right around 
the corner at your neighborhood 
K mart. In $5, $10, $25 and $50 
denominations. To make giving 
someone what they really want 
better, and easier, than ever. 
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Jodie and Alan Gold of Bryn 
Mawr, PA, celebrate Hanukkah 
with their daughters Alison 
and Abbie by lighting the eight 
candles of the Menorah. You 
too can celebrate the holidays 
with beautiful festive candles 
from K mart. 
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| Wear-Ever 7-Pc. Cookware Set. Fea- 
tures 1-qt. and 2-qt. covered sauce 
pans, 5-qt. covered dutch oven, and 
10” fry pan. All with Silver Stone 
non-stick surface. Heavy-gauge 
aluminum construction 29.00 


Indiana Glass 714” Windsor candy 
dish, 5¥2” Concord covered candy 
dish, or 5%” American Whitehall 
covered candy dish 

Dishwasher safe 5.00 ca 





Durand 16-Pc. Novoctine Dinnerware 
Set. Dishwasher-safe octagonal set 
includes four 1012" dinner plates, 
7%" salad plates, bowls, and 
| % mugs in white or black... .. . 19. 
| 10-02, 4-Pe: Novoctine Goblets 7.97 
5%4-02, 4-Pc, Novoctine Flutes 7.97 
16-02. 4-Pc, Novoctine Glasses 4.97 


= 


CandleLite Christmas Candles. Choose 
from a variety including votives, 
4 8" taper, 12” taper, 6” pillar, and 
| 9” pillar. 
Now .... 50% off 


“Our regular prices. 


sss = 





. On sale December 9-15, 1990, 
at all U.S.A. K mart stores 
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The SAang Place 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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Enjoy our gc vod taste with your good judgment. 
Bacardi@ rum, made in Puerto Rico: 
$e 


Bacardi Light. Always in good taste. 
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Cinema 





A Deadly Game of Nursing Care 








Y= are a reasonably healthy citizen of 
this world, used to going your own way 
and having your own way. Suddenly an ac- 
cident immobilizes you in bed. There is al- 
most nothing you can do for yourself. All of 
us have at least briefly tasted the anxiety of 
this situation, so we can sympathize with 
romance novelist Paul Sheldon (James 
Caan), flat on his back with two broken 
legs, a broken arm and multiple cuts and 
contusions, products of a car accident on a 
slippery mountain road during a blizzard. 

We can also understand why, as his 
mind begins to clear, he begins to wonder 
about the quality of his nursing care. Most 
of us have been there too, realizing we are 
utterly dependent upon the kindness of 
strangers. What do we really know about 
them? What if their kindness hides a crueler 
agenda? Take Annie Wilkes (Kathy Bates), 
for example. She seems a typical nursing 
type—cheerful and bustling. But there is 
something, well, menacing about her size, 
her startling outbursts of bad temper and 
her excessive enthusiasm for Misery Chas- 
tain, heroine of the series of bodice rippers 
Sheldon has been turning out for years. 

It is the business of the best modern hor- 
ror movics—and Misery is definitely one of 
the best—to convert such commonplace 


Shear Heaven | 


EDWARD Si SCISSORHANDS 
Directed by Tim Burton 
Screenplay by Caroline Thompson 


nce upon a time, an aged inventor 
(Vincent Price) lived in a mansion at 
the edge of Any Town, U.S.A. His crowning 
creation was a young humanoid named Ed- 
ward (Johnny Depp). Alas, the old genius 


hands. So for many years this benign crea- 
ture lived alone. Until one day an Avon lady 
(Dianne Wiest) came calling, and then... 

Aaaooh, who cares? 

The fable is in disrepute these days. 
Any fantasy that trumpets its artifice with 
storybook colors and extravagant décor— 
all to illustrate the parable of a malformed 
artist-messiah rejected by his flock—is ask- 
ing for trouble. Perhaps only Tim Burton, 
fresh from his Batman bonanza, could have 
the clout to make such a defiantly vulnera- 
ble curio as Edward Scissorhands. And per- 
haps only this former animator could make 
it work so beautifully. A witty comedy of 
manners that arcs into poignance, this is a 











MISERY Directed by Rob Reiner; Screenplay by William Goldman 





Special brand of TLC: Dekes gacbassutibe date 


anxieties, smoothly and plausibly, into deli- 
ciously prolonged worst-case scenarios. Al- 
most casually, we learn there was nothing 
accidental about Annie’s being there to res- 
cue Paul after his accident; she had been 
stalking him as he finished a new book at a 
neighboring resort. Gradually, it dawns on 
us that she is never going to surrender him 
to a hospital. She is going to keep him in her 
isolated house—no phones, no visitors, just 
her special, suffocating brand of TLC. 





| died before he could give Edward human | 
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Let the Grinch beware: Depp and Ryder 


Christmas movie only a Grinch could hate. 
Edward is the innocent other, a literary 
type that stretches from Kaspar Hauser to 
Being There's Chauncey Gardiner to 
E.T.—and to the heroes of Burton’s Beetle- 
juice and Pee-wee's Big Adventure. When 
the Avon lady brings him into her spectac- 
ularly bland neighborhood, she unawares 
sets his creativity on a collision course with 
her friends’ anxious conformity. At first 








This consists of flattery, flirtatiousness 
and rigorously enforced literary standards. 
Discovering that the manuscript Paul is car- 
tying is not about Misery and contains cuss- 
words besides, she forces him to burn it. 
Learning that his latest Misery 
novel will be the last (he has 
killed her off), Annie forces Paul | 
to write a new one, rescuing 
her beloved character from the 
grave. Finding that Paul has tried 
to escape this task, she sweetly | 
explains she is obliged to rebreak | 
his legs and does so as calmly as if 
she were administering aspirin. 

Bates’ performance is sim- 
ply spectacular. She can acceler- 
ate from simpering girlishness 
to looming monstrosity with 
head-spinning—possibly Oscar- 
winning—speed. Caan partners 
her with edgy smarts, and their 
deadly game does something 
more than pit temporary weak- 
ness against sociopathic passion. 
It also places ironic literary intelligence in 
conflict with the whacked-out innocence of 
fandom, and has a smart subtext of class 
warfare about it too. The actors are sup- 
ported by the best kind of writerly craft 
and directorial technique, the kind that re- 
fuses to call attention to itself, never gets 
caught straining for scares or laughs. Popu- 
lar moviemaking—elegantly economical, 
artlessly artful—doesn’t get much better 
than this. — By Richard Schickel 


the housewives accept Edward’s handicap 
as a gift. His metal shears can dice vegeta- 
bles in a trice, turn a drab hairdo into a chic 
coiffure and sculpt front-yard bushes into 
exotic topiary: ballerinas, pterodactyls, 
even a group portrait of the all-suburban 
family. And how pleased Edward is to be a 
guest of this brood—especially since it in- | 
cludes teenage Kim (Winona Ryder), to 
whom Edward will give his love as soon as 
he stops giving her the creeps. 

Depp, who wears the hyperalert, slight- 
ly wounded expression of someone who 
has just been slapped out of a deep sleep, 
brings a wondrous dignity and discipline 
to Edward. Wiest does a delightful turn 
on the plucky, loving mothers from old | 
sitcoms. The whole movie, in fact, time- 
travels between today and the *50s, when 
every suburban house could be a quiet riot | 
of coordinated pastels. But the film exists 
out of time—out of the present cramped 
time, certainly—in the any-year of a child’s 
imagination. That child could be the little 
girl to whom the grandmotherly Ryder 
tells Edward’s story nearly a lifetime after 
it took place. Or it could be Burton, a wise 
child and a wily inventor, who has created 
one of the brightest, bittersweetest fables 
of this or any-year. — By Richard Corliss 
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In Napa County's Domaine Carneros Vineyards, co-owned by France's Taittinger, grapes for sparkling wine ripen on the vine. The French are not 


A Golden Age for Grapes 


e alifornia’s talent s talented young winemakers are having their best of times, even as 
| they worry about worse days that may lie ahead 


| 


across the nation, even in areas where 
grape growing is an experimental novelty. 


Europe’s best. Diamond Creek's tannic, 


By JOHN ELSON Ki . 
=_ concentrated 1987 Lake Vineyard Caber- 








ll across western California, in huge 

steel tanks and small oak barrels, 

grape juice from the autumn har- 
vest is bubbling to be reborn as wine—and 
omens for the 1990 vintage look good. 
True, late spring rains on the north coast 
meant that the crop of Chardonnay, the 
state’s premier white-wine grape, was 
smaller than normal. No such problem 
with the reds, though. And the nose knows. 
Jim Fetzer, one of 10 siblings who run the 
family’s 1,400-acre vineyard in Mendocino 
County, says his vintners tell him that “the 
winery hasn't smelled this good in 10 
years.” 
“This is the golden age for California 
wines,” says Forrest Tancer, 43, a co- 
owner of Sonoma County’s Iron Horse 
Vineyards. Renowned for his crisp, elegant 
sparkling wines, which have been served at 
White House state dinners, Tancer be- 
longs to the cadre of talented young vint- 
ners who are largely responsible for this 
era of excellence. Their success has in- 
spired ambitious new winemakers all 
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An old wine-country joke has it that the 
surest way to turn a large fortune into a 
small one is to buy a vineyard. Perhaps so, 
but there seems to be an endless supply of 
multimillionaires whose ideal of a little 
place in the country is a boutique winery on 
Napa County’s Howell Mountain or Ruth- 
erford Bench. Twenty-five years ago, the 
county had a scant two dozen wineries; to- 
day there are more than 200, and about a 
dozen more are on the drawing boards. 

Statewide, California has some 800 
bonded wineries, and the industry employs 
nearly 120,000 people. Last year California 
winemaking generated $6 billion in retail 
sales. This year wine sales nationwide are 
flat, but vintners argue that while people 
may be drinking less, they're drinking bet- 
ter. According to a survey by Hambrecht & 
Quist, a San Francisco investment firm, 
sales of California’s premium wines have 
increased an average of 19.6% a year over 
= past five years. At the peak of the scale, 

California’s ultra-premiums command 
prices that come close to matching those of 
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net Sauvignon went on sale last year at 
$100 a bottle. The 75 cases were gone with- 
in days. 

No wonder that big money, much of it 
foreign, has moved into the wine country. 
Napa’s Raymond Vineyard, Sonoma’s 
Chateau St. Jean and Firestone (near San- 
ta Barbara)—all premium labels—are 
owned in whole or part by Japanese inter- 
ests. Beaulicu, Inglenook and Christian 
Bros. in Napa County are subsidiaries of 
the British conglomerate Grand Metropol- 
itan. Most of the major French champagne 
producers, including Moét & Chandon, 
Mumm, Louis Roederer and Piper Heid- 
sieck, have subsidiaries turning out Cali- 
fornia sparklers. 

There are venturesome international 
collaborations as well. The Champagne 
firm of Taittinger is co-owner of Domaine 
Carneros, which makes sparklers in Napa’s 
Carneros district, an area known for its 
Pinot Noirs. One highly publicized Napa 
red is called Opus One; this Cabernet- 
based wine, which carries a $50-a-bottle 


price tag, is a joint production of Napa’s 
Robert Mondavi and Bordeaux's Chateau 
Mouton Rothschild. Not to be outdone, 
Eric de Rothschild, managing director of 
Mouton’s archrival Chateau Lafite- 
Rothschild, last year signed a joint-venture 
contract with the Chalone group, an Amer- 
ican consortium that includes such prestige 
California labels as Carmenet, Acacia and 
Edna Valley 

Despite all the offshore interest, Mar 
vin Shanken, editor and publisher of the 
biweekly Wine Spectator, contends that 
“California’s wines are among the world’s 
best-kept secrets. Europeans have yet to 
give them a chance.” Less than 2% of Cali- 
fornia’s output is currently sold in Europe, 
although over the past five years the annu 
al growth rate has been about 34%. Some 
experts contend that the state's cnological 
golden age began at a now legendary 1976 
comparative blind tasting in Paris. To its 
shock and everlasting dismay, a panel of 
French judges gave place of honor to a 
1973 Cabernet Sauvignon from Napa’s 
Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars, ahead of such 
prestigious Bordeaux as Mouton Roth- 
schild and Chateaux Haut-Brion. (For 
good measure, a Chardonnay from Napa’s 
Chateau Montelena bested a comparably 
distinguished flight of white Burgundies.) 

Warren Winiarski, Stag’s Leap’s 
thoughtful proprietor, believes he and his 
colleagues have learned a lot since then 
“We used to treat all grapes alike,” he says 
“Now we try to make wines of delicacy and 
finesse.” One thing that is making the vo 
cation more interesting is the flair of the 
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Spicy reds from 
Martha's Vineyard 
made by Napa’s Joe 
Heitz are prized by 
connoisseurs 


Joseph Phelps’ 
Insignia wines are 
Bordeaux-like 
blends —strong and 
complex F 


Chalone’s toasty, 
buttery 
Chardonnays come 
from a micro- 
climate amid 
craggy hills 


Ridge’s tangy 
“Zins” prove that 
great wine can 

be made from 
California’s native 
grape 
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thirtysomething vintners who have 
emerged as successors to such Napa pio- 
neers as Winiarski, Robert Mondavi and 
Joseph Heitz. These winemakers have paid 
their dues as “cellar rats,” hosing out bar- 
rels and raking lees for low pay. But many 
of them have also carned degrees in fer- 
mentation science at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Davis, which boasts the world’s 
most prestigious school of enology. 

Some of the new-wave winemakers still 
look to France as their model. At Napa 
Valley's Spottswoode Vineyard & Winery, 
Tony Soter, 38, makes a silky, toasty Ca- 
bernet Sauvignon that could pass for a rat- 
ed Médoc; collectors snap up most of his 
3,000 cases while the wine is still in barrel. 
Stephen Kistler, 44, whose eponymous 
winery is set back in the lonely hills north 
of Sonoma’s Valley of the Moon, wants to 
make a Chardonnay that will compare with 
Meursaults and Montrachets made by a 
handful of prestigious vintners in Burgun- 
dy. Can he do so? “Ask me in 10 years,” he 
says with a smile. In fact, experts agree that 
Kistler already makes some of California’s 
most elegant white wines. 

To the U.S. buying public, white wine 
basically means Chardonnay and red is Ca- 
bernet Sauvignon, so it makes economic 
sense for winemakers to concentrate on 
those two grapes. But not to Randall 
Grahm of Bonny Doon Vineyard near 
Santa Cruz. “To limit yourself to two fla- 
vors is boring,” he says. Grahm, Bob Lind- 
quist of Qupé and John Buechsenstein of 
McDowell Valley are among the most 
prominent of the so-called Rhone Rang- 
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ers, who are producing wines from such 
southern French varietals as Syrah, Gren- 
ache, Mourvédre and Roussanne. The 
names of Grahm’s fruity blends slyly honor 
their links to Provence. Old Telegram is a 
tribute to a famous Chateauncuf-du-Pape 
label called Vieux Télégraphe. Le Cigare 
Volant (the French term for flying saucer) 
refers to a whimsical law passed by 
ChAateauneuf’s council banning flying sau- 
cers from landing in the town’s vineyards. 
Other vintners are taking their cues 
from Italy. Iron Horse’s Tancer and Domi- 
nic Martin of San Luis Obispo’s Martin 
Bros. are among winemakers who have 
planted such Italian varietals as Nebbiolo 
and Sangiovese; Tancer intends to blend his 
Sangiovese with Cabernet or Merlot in new 








proprictary wines similar to ones being pro- 
duced in Tuscany. There is a certain irony 
here. Investment banker William Ham- 
brecht, who sells the Zinfandel grapes from 
his Sonoma ranch to Ridge Vineyards, 
notes that many of these newly fashionable 
varietals were first planted in California at 
the century’s turn by Italian immigrants for 
their homemade table wines. 

In California, as in Europe, winemaking 
has historically been a male prerogative. No 
longer. Inspired and encouraged by Mary 
Ann Graf and then Zelma Long at Sono- 
ma’s Simi Winery, a number of women have 
taken up the vinting craft, and are increas- 
ingly making their talents known. Kristin 
Belair, 31, a graduate of the University of 
California at Davis, is a newcomer to reckon 
with: the Wine Spectator rated her 1986 
Johnson Turnbull Cabernet Sauvignon 13th 
onsits recent list of 100 “Hottest Wines.” 
“Winemaking is a nice mix of art and sci- 
enec,” she says. “I really like blending and 
all the little decisions along the way. An 
amount as small as 2% or 3% of blended 
wine will make a difference in the taste.” 

The vintner is the winery’s wizard, re- 


sponsible for deciding what grapes to plant 
where, when to harvest, how long to age a 
wine and in what kind of container. The 
names and reputations of California’s star 
vintners are as well known to oenophiles as 
those of celebrity chefs are to ardent 
foodies. Sometimes their comings and go- 

| ings provide rich material for gossip. Five 

| days before the start of this year’s harvest, 
Lake County's ambitious Kendall-Jackson 
Vineyard hired away John Hawley, the 
chief vintner at Sonoma’s Clos du Bois. 
That was the sneaky equivalent of a chic 
bistro’s signing up a rival’s chef two hours 
before Saturday dinnertime. (Hawley’s 
successor at Clos du Bois, as it happens, is 
another promising distaff vintner, Marga- 
ret Davenport.) 
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| If these are the best of times for Cali- 
| fornia winemakers, they are also the worst. 
The vintners feel besieged by a burgeoning 
neo-prohibitionist movement that seeks 
not to ban alcohol but to surround its sale 
with crippling restrictions. Many wine- 
makers thought it unhappily symbolic that 
the Oakland Athletics, playing in a stadium 
less than 40 miles from the state’s leading 
wine county, celebrated their American 
League championship win with foaming 
bottles of carbonated cider. League presi- 
dent Bobby Brown thought it unseemly 
that role-model athletes should be seen on 
national TV swigging champagne. 
Vintners blame neo-prohibitionism for 
federal legislation that requires them to clut- 
ter bottles with precautionary print. In 1988, 
for example, labels were required to note the 
presence of sulfites, which can cause certain 
allergic reactions, but for relatively few im- 
bibers and only if consumed at levels well in 
excess of what is found in table wines. Last 
year two new warnings were mandated: one 
about the risk of birth defects for pregnant 
women who drink and another about con- 
sumption impairing the ability to drive. 
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Led by Robert Mondavi, California’s 
winemakers have banded together to pro- 
mote table wine as a liquid form of food 
and as “the beverage of moderation.” Yet 
the industry remains on the defensive, in 
part because some major members have 
divided loyalties. Despite its increased 
production of varietals, E. & J. Gallo, the 
nation’s largest wine producer by far, 
earns considerable profit from Thunder- 
bird, a cheap, fortified beverage that win- 
os call “sneaky pete.” And some corpo- 
rate proprictors of prestigious wineries— 
such as Britain’s Grand Metropolitan or 


Hiram Walker, which owns Clos du 
Bois—have major investments in hard 
liquor. 


With his customary common sense, 





Thomas Jefferson in 1791 applauded a 
congressional bill that subjected liquor, but 
not American-made wines, to an excise tax. 
“It is an error to view a tax on that liquor as 
merely a tax on the rich,” he wrote. “No 
nation is drunken where wine is cheap. It 
is, in truth, the only antidote to the bane of 
whiskey.” Jefferson, alas, failed miserably 
to convert fellow citizens to his favorite 
beverage. Americans last year drank 23.5 
gal. of beer and 26.6 gal. of coffee per capi- 
ta but only 2.1 gal. of wine. As a result, 
although the U.S. ranks sixth among the 
world’s wine-producing nations, it is 29th 
in terms of wine consumption. 

That standing is unlikely to increase 
soon. Starting Jan. 1, vintners must cope 
with an increase in the federal excise tax on 
table wine from 17¢ to $1.07 per gal., which 
may add S0¢ to the retail price of a stan- 
dard (750-ml) bottle of wine. Pessimists in 
the industry predict that the increase could 
reduce wine consumption by 12% and lead 
to the loss of 7,000 jobs. The tax hike 
comes at a time when many growers are 
also worried about phylloxera, a mite-size 
plant louse that is gnawing away at vines, 








Congratulations, Cadillac. 
From people _ 
committed to quality... 


The 20,000 People of AC Rochester Division 


The 3,600 People of C-P-C Arlington 
The 15,000 People of Central Foundry Division 
The 27,000 People of Delco Electronics Corporation 
The 12,000 People of Delco Moraine NDH Division 
The 19,000 People of Delco Products Division 
The 15,000 People of Delco Remy Division 
The 23,000 People of Flint Automotive Division 
The 12,000 People of General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
The 35,000 People of General Motors Engine Division 
The 14,000 People of General Motors Service Parts Operations 
The 13,000 People of Harrison Division 
The 26,000 People of Hydra-Matic Division 
The 34,000 People of Inland Fisher Guide Division 
The 56,000 People of Packard Electric Division 


The 23,000 People of Saginaw Division 


to people 
committed to quality. 


Congratulations on winning 
the 1990 Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. 


We who supply the parts, systems and services for Cadillac take special pride 
in your becoming the first automotive company to win the prized Baldrige Award 
Its yet another sign of how our shared commitment to quality is paying off. The 
same commitment to quality that is shared by everyone at General Motors 

And because of that, your victory is something of which we can all be proud 
As well as something that will inspire us to even greater accomplishments in 
the future 
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primarily in Napa and Sonoma counties. 
An estimated 250 acres have been affected 
so far, and replanting with new phylloxera- 
resistant vines may cost upwards of $250 
million in Napa Valley alone. 

Another danger, particularly near San 
Francisco, is California’s inexorable urge 
to build. Winiarski rightly calls the Napa 
Valley “a national treasure.” Yet some 


county officials, mindful only of tax reve- | 
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nue and tourist dollars, want a four-lane | 
highway to ease heavy weekend traffic | 
and are openly sympathetic to developers | 
who would perch condos on fragile hills 
overlooking the vineyards. On Nov. 6 vot- 
ers approved Proposition J, which prohib- 
its any change until the year 2020 in the 
county’s general plan for preserving vine- 
yards. Pessimists think it only a matter of 
time before the plan comes under re- 





newed threat. “Once we have a four-lane 
highway,” warns Winiarski, who lectured 
in political theory at the University of 
Chicago, “the valley is finished.” 

Each man kills the thing he loves, Os- 
car Wilde wrote. And a sad thing it would 
be if Californians, basking in their wine’s 
golden age, should turn the era into a dark 
one. —Reported by Paul A. Witteman/ 
Rutherford 








Chateau Bubba Grows Up 
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By JOHN ELSON 
T he Adventurous Oenophile is selecting wines to accompa- 
ny a festive dinner. For aperitifs, the A.O. and his com- 
panion want a sparkling wine—and what could be livelier than 
the 1986 Ste. Chapelle Blanc de Noir brut? With the appetiz- 
er, a glass of white wine would be appropriate: the A.O. selects 
a 1986 Anderson Valley Chardonnay. Since the diners have 
chosen meat entrées, the A.O. requests a bottle of Llano Esta- 
cado’s 1986 Cellar Select Cabernet Sauvignon. And a non- 
vintage Johannisberg Riesling from 


U.S. vineyard at what is now the Wollersheim winery in Prairie 
du Sac, Wis., in 1847. During the 19th century, wines from 
Ohio and Missouri won gold medals in European competi- 
tions, but thousands of vine-bearing acres in these and other 
states were plowed under during Prohibition. 

The resurgence of regional wines has been spectacular. In 
New York acreage planted with vinifera grapes—meaning the 
classical European varietals—has vaulted from 349 to 2,135 since 
1980. Much of that growth has taken place in virgin territory, the 
North Fork of Long Island, which is blessed with late frosts and 

mild winters. Chardonnays and Merlots 





Chaddsford Winery will set off des- - 


sert nicely. The sommelier takes the 
order with an approving smile. 

This hypothetical (but possible) se- 
lection of wines—all American, all 
good—is singular in one respect. Not 
one of the wines is a product of Cali- 
fornia or New York, although these 
two rank first and a distant second 
among the nation’s winemaking states. 
The sparkling aperitif comes from Ida- 
ho, the white wine from New Mexico, 
the red from Texas and the dessert 
wine from Pennsylvania. 

Today 46 of the 50 states—all but 
Alaska, Wyoming and North and 
South Dakota—boast commercial op- 
erations that produce wine from 
grapes. Some are ma-and-pa vintners 
with an annual capacity of 1,000 cases 
or less. Others are industrial giants, 
like Washington's prizewinning Cha- 
teau Ste. Michelle, which turns out 
500,000 cases a year of 14 different var- 








from such vineyards as Hargrave, Palm- 
er and Bedell Cellars have stunned 
French vintners with their style and 
breeding. So have Pinot Noirs from 
Adelsheim, Eyrie and Knudsen-Erath 
of Oregon—to the point that one major 
Burgundy producer, Maison Joseph 
Drouhin, has begun planting this tem- 
peramental grape in the Willamette 
Valley. “We're in the limbo between na- 
tional and regional wines,” says Ore- 
gon-proud David Adelsheim. Texas has 
26 wineries and 4,000 acres under culti- 
vation—and no one is making jokes 
these days about “Chateau Bubba” or 
“Vin de Lone Star.” 

Some regional vintners complain 
that their wines are victims of snobbism. 
Critics rave about the Champagne-like 
sparklers made by Willy Frank, whose 
father Konstantin was the first to prove 
that vinifera grapes could be grown in 
New York’s Finger Lakes area. The 
praise hasn't helped sales much, “The 
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ictals. Most of these regional vintages, 
comparable to Europe’s little country 
wines, have only local repute. But the White House has proudly 
served Cabernets from Texas, Pinot Noirs from Oregon and 
Chardonnays from Virginia and New York’s Long Island at 
state dinners. A port from Missouri’s Mount Pleasant vineyards 
won a prize in London. Wines from the Midwest, insists Chica- 
go expert Patrick Fegan, “to an unbiased audience can stand up 
to wines from California and the rest of the world.” 

Making wine may not be as American as cherry pie, but the 
tradition is a lot older than the Constitution. French Hugue- 
not settlers fermented juice from Florida’s native muscadine 
grapes as early as 1565. In the 1780s, Thomas Jefferson 
scoured France for cuttings to replant at Monticello, his Vir- 
ginia estate. (None took root, alas.) And Count Agoston Ha- 
raszthy, the patriarch of California vintners, started his first 


RIDING THE VINEYARD in Austin 


New Yorker has almost a reverse chau- 
vinism against anything made in New 
York,” Frank says. “I have shipped more wine to Tokyo than to 
New York City.” Chaddsford’s Eric and Lee Miller have been 
luckier in persuading local restaurants, including Philadelphia’s 
highly rated Le Bec-Fin, to serve their wines; since 1982, produc- 
tion has increased from 3,000 to 22,000 cases annually. 

Climatic extremes ensure that many of the wines produced in 
the South and Northeast will never be more than marginal in 
quality. To make a profit, however, vintners must charge premi- 
um prices for what, realistically, is vin ordinaire. But for the Ad- 
venturous Ocnophile and his ilk, the discovery of a promising lit- 
tle Merlot from North Carolina (try Biltmore’s) or a delicate 
Eiswein from Michigan (taste one from Chateau Grand Tra- 
verse) will always be worth the cost. —Reported by Christine Gorman/ 
New York and Richard Woodbury/Lubbock 
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Congratulations, 
dillac. 
for showing what 


teamwork and 
commitment 


to quality can do 


Thanks to everyone who helped 
Cadillac win the 1990 Malcolm Baldrige 
National Quality Award. 


Today you have shown that when we work together with one common purpose, 
there is nothing we cannot accomplish. And no one with whom we cannot compete 

For the Baldrige Award is this country’s highest honor for quality in business 
And for you to claim that honor, in rigorous competition against businesses of all 
kinds, says that the people of Cadillac are leading the way in helping to make 
American business stronger than ever. A strength that wilt insure jobs for us all 

It also confirms the quality revolution now going on throughout 
General Motors and verifies that the things we are doing to insure quality—from 
the Quality Network, to teamwork, to reaching new industry standards for the 
quality of our suppliers and dealers, to listening to the voice of the customer 
throughout the ownership expenence, to the philosophy of the continuous 
improvement of our products and our processes —are precisely the things we 
need to do to guarantee customer satisfaction 

From each of us, therefore, as well as from the hundreds of thousands 
of people of General Motors who share your passion and commitment to quality, 
congratulations on a job well done. You have made us all very proud, and have 
given us inspiration to continue doing everything it takes, to keep putting 
quality on the road 
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Frank A. Sollitt Dennis A. Bingharr 
Chairman IUE~-GM President, Local 8 
nce Board nited Rubber Workers 
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Lloyd E. Reuss Presiaen 
President, General Motors 























Show Business — 


Home Alone 
Breaks Away _ 


A wide-eyed boy’s comical 
coping makes a holiday hit 





By GERALD CLARKE 
early every year, it seems, John 
Hughes gives moviegoers a surprise 

Christmas present: an amiable, unas- 

suming film that blossoms into a smash en- 

tertainment. Last year it was National 

Lampoon's Christmas Vacation. Two years 

before that it was Planes, Trains and Auto- 

mobiles, Both were a bit loud and raucous 
for some people, but this year Hughes’ of- 
fering has a universal appeal and looks like 
the breakaway hit of the season. Home 

Alone, released on Nov. 16, has already 

grossed more than $50 million, and is caus- 

ing jubilation in the executive suites of 20th 

Century Fox. “The figures we’re getting, 

from both big towns and small towns. 

are telephone numbers!” exclaims Tom 

Sherak, Fox’s head of marketing. “They've 

got a lot of digits.” 

Like all of Hughes’ ideas, Home 
Alone sprang from a small domestic 2% : 
problem. “I was going away on vaca- 
tion,” he says, “and making a list of 
everything I didn’t want to forget. I 
thought, ‘Well, I'd better not forget 
my kids.” Then I thought, ‘What if I 
left my 10-year-old son at home? 
What would he do?’” One what-if 
led to another. Taking a break from 
packing, Hughes wrote eight pages of 
notes that developed into the screen- 
play of Home Alone, which he also 
produced. 

The movie family is the McCallis- 
ters, preparing to leave for a Christmas re- 
union in Paris. Their youngest son Kevin 
(Macaulay Culkin) is sent to bed without 
supper for spilling milk on the passports. “I 
don’t want to see you ever again for the rest 
of my whole life,” he sulkily informs his 
mother. When he wakes up the next morn- 
ing, he has got his wish: the family has van- 
ished. In the confusion of a rushed depar- 
ture for the airport, a sleeping Kevin has 
been forgotten, and his absence is not no- 
ticed until the rest of the clan is halfway 
over the Atlantic. 

Kevin’s first reaction is ecstasy. He 
turns his parents’ bed into a trampoline, 
devours mountains of ice cream, looks at 
the forbidden photos in Playboy (“No 
clothes on anybody. Sickening”). His ex- 
citement wanes with the daylight, however, 
all the more so since most of the neighbors 
on his affluent block have also gone away 
for the holidays. What most scares a child? 
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The bogeyman, of course, and I lughes sup- 
plies two comical would-be burglars (Joe 
Pesci and Daniel Stern), one of whom has 
posed as a policeman to find out when the 
family would be gone. By the time they ar- 
rive, Kevin has decided that he is too old to 
be afraid, and he has loaded the house with 
| enough booby traps to stop an army. 
He coats the steps with ice—a simple 
matter of spraying them with water—and 
| swings paint cans from the banister. Christ- 









a er 


mas Ornaments are strewn about the floor 
like little land mines, a blowtorch becomes 
a flamethrower, and a hot iron is trans- 
formed into a ballistic missile. Home Alone 
| director Chris Columbus notes that all the 
dirty tricks can be rigged up by a 
10-year-old with simple household sup- 
plies, and all have what he calls “kid logic.” 
The wide-eyed belief of Culkin, 10, in 
the script’s improbabilities is what makes 
them believable to the audience. A Man- 
hattan native, he has been acting since he 
was four and has been around actors—his 
own family—all his life. His father Christo- 
pher has appeared in off-Broadway plays; 
his aunt is Bonnie Bedelia, who played 
Harrison Ford’s wife in Presumed Inno- 
cent; and three of his five siblings are actors 
(the other two are too young). Culkin’s big- 
gest previous role was as John Candy's 

| nephew in 1989's Uncle Buck. ; 
Despite his seasoning, Culkin was by 
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Hung up: Culkin, suspended froma coat hook, confronts Pesci and Stern 


... 1 thought, 
‘What if I left my 











far the most natural of the hundred or 
so boys Columbus auditioned for Home 
Alone. “The others seemed to be playing to 
the moon and the stars,” says Columbus. 
| “Mack was very real and very honest. He 
seemed to be a real kid, one that you 
wouldn’t be annoyed with if you had to 
| spend two hours with.” To induce Culkin 
to learn his lines, Columbus rewarded him 
with a game of Nintendo after each day of 
| rehearsal in the Chicago studio where the 
picture was shot. Culkin was also en- 
tranced by Columbus’ working habit 


“l was going of onpie, Meat the huge sound 
. Stage on rollers ates, 
away on vacation Like Hughes, who made his name 


writing and directing adolescent sto- 
ries such as The Breakfast Club and 
Ferris Bueller's Day Off, Columbus | 


10-year-old son at has an affinity for tales of the young 

home? What would told by the young (he directed Ad- 
nT) ventures in Babysitting and wrote 

he do? Gremlins and Young Sherlock 

—John Hughes Holmes). “For this picture I was 

mostly inspired by old David Lean 

LS fis,” hc says, “particularly Oliver 


| Twist and Great Expectations, because they 
are told from a child’s perspective. No one 
has shown the terror of being a child in an 
adult world better than Lean.” 

Fox executives were apprehensive that 
their little story of a kid and two Keystone 
Kriminals would be lost in a season awash 
in such high-profile films as Rocky V, Kin- 
dergarten Cop and Godfather III. They were 
even more apprehensive about competi- 
tion from Three Men and a Little Lady, ase- 
quel to one of 1988's big hits, Three Men 
and a Baby, which opened five days after 
Home Alone. But, says Sherak, “by the time 
Three Men opened, we were already posi- 
tioned. Our momentum just kept going.” 

It seems likely to continue for quite a 
while. Hughes and his colleagues have suc- 
ceeded again in reminding Hollywood that 
though audiences like to be scared and occa- 
sionally shocked, they like most of all to feel 
good. —Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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By DANIEL S. LEVY 


he ancient Greek painters Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius vied, according to legend, 
to see who could produce the most realistic 
painting. Zeuxis illustrated grapes so life- 
like that birds swooped down and tried to 
eat them. Parrhasius outdid him, however, 
by fashioning a curtain that Zeuxis, mis- 
taking for fabric, attempted to pull open. 
A long line of artists has since striven to 
equal Parrhasius’ success by bestowing an 
illusory third dimension to flat, featureless 
walls and ceilings. Known as trompe l'oeil 
(fool the eye), the style reached its prime 
in the Renaissance and during the Ba- 
roque period, when painters embellished 
churches and palaces with imaginary soar- 
ing columns, weighty domes and clouded 
| skies inhabited by plump putti. 
Few artists have carried on the tradi- 
| tion in the 20th century, with its predilec- 
tion for spare, abstract, modernist forms. 
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In Boston: wizardry that suggests a dome’s depth and blurs painted water into a real fountain 


Creating Grand Illusions 


Muralist Richard Haas evokes the Baroque on blank city walls 





But of those who have, the worthiest suc- 
cessor to Parrhasius is muralist Richard 
Haas, 54. “Walls present some of the most 
interesting and challenging surfaces in an 
urban area,” says Haas. “I look at them as 
large canvases for an artist to come and 
paint on.” 

And so he has, In Miami Beach, Haas 
transformed the annex of a beachfront ho- 
tel into an Art Deco triumphal arch with 
gargantuan caryatids. In Cincinnati, on 
the facade of an office building, he simu- 
lated a Piranesian cutaway of a coffered 
Roman temple. His latest creation, on a 
lobby wall in Boston, is a lyrical evocation 
of a 19th century crystal pavilion, com- 
plete with painted palm trees and an im- 
age of tumbling water that blurs into a real 
fountain. 

Growing up in Spring Green, Wis., 
Haas used to help his great uncle, who was 
the stonemason at Frank Lloyd Wright's 
home. He studied painting at the Universi- 
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1991 WILL BE SUN & FUN 
ALL YEAR ’ROUND 
. . .with the Sports Illustrated 


Swimsuit Wall Calendar and 
Weekly Desk Diary! 






This year, you'll spend your days and months on the tropical 
beaches of the Windward Islands, a sultry, sun-splashed paradise in 
the cool, blue Caribbean. And you'll get to see some of the world’s 
most beautiful women—Rachel Hunter, Kathy Ireland, Judit Masco, 
Elle Macpherson, Ashley Richardson, Akure Wall and others— 

in exciting, full-color photographs. 


The monthly Wall Calendar features a 15" x 15” format so you can 
see the gorgeous, sun-drenched models in all their stunning splendor. 
The 7%" x 8%" weekly Desk Diary captures all the fun of the SI 
Swimsuit Issue. Both the Calendar and Diary are spiral bound and 
superbly printed on high-quality, glossy paper. 


The Sports Illustrated 
1991 Swimsuit Calendar and 
Desk Diary — Order Now! 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-345-8500 


Sports Illustrated 1991 Swimsuit Wall Calendar $10.95 ea. 
(SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $9.95 ea.) 
Add $2.50 per order for shipping. 

Sports Illustrated 1991 Desk Diary $12.95 ea. 
(SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $11.95 ea.) 
Add $3.00 per order for shipping. 


Add sales tax in CA, CT, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, MI, NY, PA, TX. Call now. 
Or send check or money order to: 
SI Calendar, PO. Box 612, Holmes, PA 19043 


Please allow 2 to 6 weeks for delivery. Also available at fine bookstores. 
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In works like his 
Roman temple on 
a Cincinnati office 
building, Haas 
boldly mixes 
styles and 
allusions, paying 
tribute to master 


ty of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and earned a 
Master of Fine Arts degree at the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota, but architectural refer- 
ences kept creeping into his work. After 
moving to New York City in 1968, he came 
to public attention with a proposal to paint 
a series of haunting silhouettes of demol- 
ished landmarks on building walls near the 
historic structures’ former sites. In his first 
actual mural, on an all-but-blank side wall 
of a cast-iron structure, he painted win- 
dows and trim that uncannily duplicated 
the building’s street front. The painting has 
since become as much of a landmark as its 
surroundings. 

In a functional, no-frills era, Haas bold- 
ly mixes styles and allusions, paying tribute 
to master builders and reviving the rich- 
ness and variety of earlier ages. Every Haas 
mural has the flair and comic touch of the 
Baroque—art striving for the grand im- 
pression. “The real talent is to know how | 
little to do to get a lot,” he says. “That is 
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t¢ Now, nothing. 


INTRODUCING MCI VISION’ BIG BUSINESS LONG 
DISTANCE FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

There are 7 million small and medium-sized businesses in America 
that need what only MCI Vision gives them: a complete package of 
long distance control, customization, and value only big businesses 
used to get. 


GET THE MOST FOR YOUR LONG DISTANCE DOLLAR. 

MCI Vision saves you money three ways. First, you pay one basic low 
rate for your long distance, no matter where in the U.S. you call. 

Second, MCI Vision consolidates all your calls from all your locations, 
including card calls. So you get maximum volume discounts. 

Third, MCI Vision gives you six-second billing on every call—even 
international calls—so you'll save even more. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILLING THAT COMMUNICATES. 

An MCI Vision bill is more than just a bill. It’s a telecommunications 
management tool that details all charges for all calls and all types of 
access—by individual, department, client or location. All on a single, 
comprehensive monthly statement. You’ll never have to wade through 
multiple bills again. 


LONG DISTANCE CONTROL AND FLEXIBILITY LIKE 
NEVER BEFORE. 

MCT Vision lets you limit calls by location, or even by individual. It’s 
like having a telecom department without the department. And as your 
business grows, MCI Vision grows with it. Add locations. Add features. 
Add personnel. There's never a charge for changing your requirements. 


THE POWER BEHIND MCI VISION. 

The MCI Global Network stands behind MCI Vision. It gives you 
unsurpassed call quality and direct-dial access to anywhere in the U.S. 
and more than 170 countries worldwide. Plus MCI operators and dedi- 
cated customer service every hour of every day. 

MCI Vision. It's the only long distance service of its kind. 

And it’s only from MCI. 


MCI 


Let us show you: 
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You Can Look It Up 


Picking the best among three encyclopedias 





By STEFAN KANFER 


E ncyclopedias, according to the ency- 
clopedia, are books containing basic 
knowledge in all areas of life. Many publi- 
cations have answered that description in 
their time, from the medieval compendi- 
ums to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, first 
published in 1768, to three contemporary 
one-volume works. Which one of that trio 
is best? It depends on the size of the read- 
er’s requirements, bank account and 
bookshelf: 


THE RANDOM HOUSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
2,912 pages; $129.95 


The third edition of The Random House 
Encyclopedia weighs as much as a stan- 
dard Christmas turkey (12 Ibs. 5 oz.) but 
provides longer-lasting nourishment. On 
its pages are some 3 million words of text 
and 13,500 illustrations, most of them in 
color. The cost is commensurate. Even at 
$129.95, the volume is so 
cannily organized and il- 
lustrated that many fam- 
ilies might consider it a 
bargain. 

A double-page 
spread on the Civil War, 
for example, provides a 
chart of slavery in the 
US. from 1790 to 1860, 
battle maps, a Mathew 
(misspelled Matthew in 
the text) Brady photo- 
graph, the Union and 
Confederate statistics at 
Gettysburg and graphic 
breakdowns of popula- 
tion, agriculture, manu- 
facturing and finance in 
the North and South. An 
account briefly describes 
the origins of conflict 
and carries the war from 
secession to surrender. 
Related entries discuss 
the Reconstruction peri- 











Oprah Winfrey. Parapsychology and the 
occult are given two massively illustrated 
layouts; the Holocaust merits less than 
half a page. In the section on American 
writers, James Baldwin stares out from a 
large color portrait, while Mark Twain is 
granted a small black-and-white snap- 
shot, and Henry James is not seen at all, 
though oddly enough his house is. In the 
coverage of modern art, Georges 
Braque’s painting is shown in black and 
white; Christo’s sketch is in color. In or- 
der to furnish the third edition with a 
fresh look, two sections go under the gli- 
terary titles of Colorpedia and Alpha- 
pedia. Translation: pages full of pictures, 
and items arranged A to Z. 

Yet with its faults of brevity and 
trendiness, The Random House Encyclope- 
dia still represents a unique attempt to 
gather and illuminate knowledge in a 
manageable space. Any serious research 
demands a steady leaping from one sec- 





od and lead on to such 
topics as colonialism, 
states’ rights, the career 
of Martin Luther King 
Jr. and Brown v. Board of 
Education. 

As long as it emphasizes the sweep of 
history, this encyclopedia has dignity and 
flair. When it tries to keep up with cur- 
rent events, the book often resembles a 
hardbound USA Today. An untroubled 
Donald Trump appears, along with 
Wayne Gretzky, Jimmy Breslin and 
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The Random House Encyclopedia explains an “everyday 
mechanism,” pointing out that the zipper was invented by 
Whitcomb Judson in 1891, although the first reliable model was 
not introduced until 1913 by Gideon Sundback (1880-1954) 


tion to another—the bibliography is in 
the back, far from the original entry. But 
this singular book can settle virtually any 
argument about science, art, sport, poli- 
tics or culture. Few high school or even 
college papers would fail to benefit from 
an examination of its pages. Bright ado- 
lescents, not to say curious adults, will 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LANDSCAPES 
ARE NOT IN 
MUSEUMS. 


They’re in your national 
parks. And they need your 
help to stay that way. 


Each year brings new 
threats to America’s 
parklands. Threats like air 
and water pollution, over- 
development, even toxic 
waste. Things you’d never 
imagine in paradise. Only 
together can we fight back 
these threats and preserve 
our heritage. Please join us. 
Don’t let our natural 
wonders become natural 
history. 

For membership details, 
write: 


NATIONAL PARKS AND 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Department MS 

1015 Thirty-First St., 

NW Washington, DC 20007 
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find all they need here from theories 
about the first nanoseconds of the uni- 
verse to the release of Nelson Mandela 
(Saddam Hussein inconsiderately failed 
to observe the publisher's deadline). 


THE CAMBRIDGE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1,478 pages; $49.50 


The first edition of The Cambridge Ency- 
clopedia has endpapers displaying the 
flags of the world in varying hues. It also 
offers 16 pages of color photographs and 
maps. Then it rolls up its sleeves and 
gets down to business in black and white. 
This is no brisk trot through the eons; 
the Cambridge is obviously meant as a 
practical desk reference, with handy lists 
of the United Arab Emirates, the Popes 
from Peter to John Paul II, metrical 
units, major immovable Christian feasts, 
annual meteor showers, Nobel laureates 
and Chinese animal years and times. 

A diminished palette does not mean 
a shortage of information. There are 
thousands of other enlightenments. The 
reader can learn how a clock works, 
complete with line drawing (though the 
word quartz is misspelled); observe the 
anatomy of waves; examine a detailed 
cross section of the human heart; and 
follow the nitrogen cycle. For the list 
price of $49.50 The Cambridge Encyclope- 
dia generously scatters maps throughout 
the text and supplies thumbnail biogra- 
phies of almost everyone worth knowing 
since Adam. 


THE NEW COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
3,052 pages; $79.50 


The fourth edition of The New Columbia 
Encyclopedia obviously holds to the cre- 
do that 100,000 words are better than a 
single line drawing. So will the fifth edi- 
tion, due out in 1993. Until then, the 
long entries stand as a monument of 
scholarly explication. 

Unlike its competitors, the giant Co- 
lumbia is thumb-indexed. There is no need 
for readers to let their fingers do the walk- 
ing, skipping and jumping through its 3,052 
pages: allusions and bibliographies are 
conveniently attached to the primary refer- 
| ence. This edition was first published in 
1975; there have been three American 
Presidents since then, along with several 
wars and innumerable scientific discover- 
ies. But the basic information of history, 
philosophy, geography and even space ex- 
ploration is here. 

Originally the Columbia went on sale 
for $69.50, Subsequently the price rose to 
$79.50. But seven years ago, Barnes & No- 
ble produced a much abbreviated edition 
and dropped the cost down to $29.95, The 
current price of an updated version is 
$39.95. Copies are getting scarce, but the 
hunt is worthwhile. With timeless informa- 
tion at 3¢ a page, this remains the encyclo- 
pedic steal of the century. . 

















New Thinking 


THE NEW RUSSIANS 
by Hedrick Smith 
Random House; 621 pages; $24.95 


hen Hedrick Smith finished a three- 

year reporting stint in the Soviet 
Union in 1974, he did not even dream of 
writing this book. In fact, he wrote a very 
different one: The Russians, a best seller 
that depicted a Soviet society mired in lies, 
corruption and fear. He was convinced, he 
recalls in The New Russians, that “funda- 
mental change was impossible.” 

His miscalculation, like that of so many 
other Western correspondents, was to fo- 
cus on the dissidents who protested in pub- 
lic and largely to ignore the disaffected 
millions of Soviet citizens who went 
through the motions of their jobs while 
seething with resent- 
ment. That “hidden 
constituency” for re- 
form even included 
young Communist 
Party officials who 
saw that the society 
was as decrepit as its 
bemedaled leader, 
Leonid Brezhnev. 

At the center of 
The New Russians is 
the story of one Rus- 
sian in particular, Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Smith deftly presents a biography of Gor- 
bachev that puts him into the context of 
national malaise: clever enough to ad- 
vance through the mediocrities of the par- 
ty, honest enough to recognize the need 
for change. He believes Gorbachev has 
already achieved greatness by creating a 
civil society in a country where political 
passivity and dictatorship had always been 
the norm. Informal organizations at the 
grass roots and the emerging institutions 
of parliament, independent courts and a 
free press will eventually lead to a multi- 
party system. “I cannot imagine a new 
Stalinist dictatorship,” Smith says. He can 
imagine, with equanimity, a Soviet Union 
that reorganizes itself after spinning off 
the Baltic states, Georgia, Moldavia and 
other bits. 

Smith drives the potentially confusing 
narrative with such clarity that it all reads 
like an eyewitness account. Despite his opti- 
mism, he identifies obstacles to progress: an 
economy nearing collapse, violent national- 
ism and separatism, an obstructionist bu- 





Hedrick Smith 


| reaucracy, a lackadaisical Russian attitude 
| toward work, a “culture of envy.” In spite of 


all that, he expects the patient, durable Rus- 
sians to muddle through, with some set- 
backs, toward a democratic future 20 or 30 
years away. What we have already seen he 
counts as nothing less than the second Rus- 
sian Revolution. — By Bruce W. Nelan 
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Now the HP LaserJet ILP 
is even more irresistible. 










You're tempted 
by the HP 
LaserJet IIP’s 
impressive 
print quality. 
You're amazed 
by its low 
price. Just 
$1495" And 
now that it comes with a free 
lower paper Cassette, you just 
can't say no. 

With 300 dpi print quality, the 
affordable HP LaserJet IIP printer 
does your work justice. It delivers 
laser-sharp text and graphics at a 


©1990 Hewlett-Packard Company *Suggested US. list price 


quiet four pages per minute, 


As far as size goes, the LaserJet 
IIP fits right in. It’s easy to use. 
And, it’s compatible with virtually 
all popular software. 

Beyond this, the LaserJet IIP 
offers you an extra degree of reli- 
ability. The reliability you'd expect 
from the longtime leader in laser 
printing. 

Your free 250-sheet paper cassette, 
valued at $195; is available with 
purchase of the HP LaserJet [IP 
printer from October 1 to December 
31, 1990. So call 1-800-752-0900, 


Dealer prices may vary. PE12042 





Ext. 1908 today for your nearest 
authorized HP dealer. 

Here's one urge you can't afford 
to resist. 
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Scientists explore the atomic world with our electron microscopes, 





Hitachi's electron gun technology (EGT) affects 
your life in ways you may not have even imagined 
It is involved in the advancement of medicine 
Chemistry. Aerospace 
Computers. New ma 
| And that’s a short list 
In fact, this technology « 


Electronics. Biotechnology 





rials 


in be found in products 
ranging from electron microscopes to super pro 
jection televisions 

Hitachi is a world leader in electron 
\s the greatest secrets of the universe lie within 


microscopy 


I 








the realm of the atomic world, our efforts here hav: 
made a profound impact upon science. EGT is 
the reason 

It allows unprecedented levels of resolution at 
extremely powerful magnifications — an elusive 
combination until now 

We built the world’s most advanced electron 
microscope. To give you an idea of its power 
imagine discerning a grain of sand on the moon 
From your back porch 


Closer to home, our dual focus EGT system is 





. .. but its showing up in more and 


an@ue households. 


responsible for the exceptionally sharp and bright 
images found on Ultravision, our super projection 
TV. It’s the first television to deliver 850 lines of 
tesolution. An incredible feat. 

You'll agree that picture quality is simply stun- 
Ning. Perhaps the best you've ever seen. 

But don’t think of us solely for electron gun 
technology. We're a US$45 billion international 
Corporation.* With 290,000 employees. And over 
20,000 products — everything from optoelectronic 
tegrated circuits to electric shavers 
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Our bright and vivid Ultravision TVs are out of this world. 


Perhaps more importantly, Hitachi is synony- 
mous with outstanding quality and reliability. 
Which is even more reason to keep our name on the 
tip of your tongue. 


*US$44,797 million; net sales for the year ending March 31, 1990. USS1=¥158 
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... as captured by the 
giants of photojournalism! 


TIME brings you — from around the globe 


— over 200 of the most unforgettable 
images of our time, The stark face of war. 
The triumphs — and the tragedies — that 
have changed our world 

Now, you can have this < ollection ol 
breathtaking, history-making photography 


in one magnificent hardeover volume — 


EYEWITNESS 


go" 


This opulent x 12" masterpiece is 192 
pages — perfect for gift giving or to keep 
for your own library, And guaranteed to 


hold readers spellbound! | 


LEARN THE STORIES 
BEHIND THE SHOTS 


lhe editors at TIME — in moving com- 
mentary — reveal the obsession and 


driving force behind the legends of 
photojournalism. How they captured the 
“decisive moment” in an event to achieve 
an emotional impact TY can't match. 

And it’s all lor vou in one lavish volume 
— the inside stories, the personal profiles, 
and 200 of the world’s most memorable 
images taken by the greatest photojour- 
nalists who ever lived. 


To get your copy of EYEWITNESS 
for only $40.00, call toll free: 


1-800-765-6400 


Also available at your 
favorite bookstore. 
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The main quadrangle: founded by Henry VI, the school holds a unique “public” place 
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Dusting Off the Old School Ties 





Behind its ancient walls, Eton, at 550, slips into the modern age 


By PICOIYER ETON 


Fo the 18 Prime Ministers, Welling- 
tons, Pitts and Walpoles: any school 
that is the ostensible alma mater of James 
Bond, Tarzan and Lord Peter Wimsey has 
clearly made a contribution to the world. 
And the quirkiness of Eton College ensures 


that it still seems to belong less to life than | 


to Lewis Carroll fiction. The boys wear 
coats with tails, the teachers are called 
beaks, and both parties greet one another 
on the street by simply raising a single index 
finger. The prefects who 
sweep into classrooms, gowns 
billowing, to summon boys to 
see the headmaster are known 
as praepostors (as in prepos- 
terous). And at Eton—and 
only at Eton—academic quar- 
ters are called halves, making 
three halves in a school year 
(though the midpoint of each 
is “long leave,” since half- 
halves could be mistaken for 
quarters). 

This year Gladstone's 
“Qucen of all the schools of all 
the world” is marking a signifi- 
cant anniversary: exactly 550 
years have passed since Henry 
VI dreamed up a school just 
down the road from Windsor 
Castle to accommodate “25 
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Boy and beak 


poor and indigent scholars.” And last week’s 
St. Andrew's Day (Nov. 30), the final great 
red-letter day of the school’s anniversary 
year, was celebrated in typically Etonian 
style, with a staging of the annual Wall 
Game, a notorious blood sport in which 20 
savage nobles flail and scramble in the mud 
in what is fittingly known as a “bully.” 
Punching is forbidden, but applying “steady 
pressure” with one’s fist upon a face is warm- 
ly encouraged. The poet Shelley was once 
used as a ball. No goal has been scored since 
before World War I. 

A Yet even as many of the 
= school’s antics celebrate tradi- 
> tions older than Caxton’s 
printing press, Eton is, behind 
its ancient walls, steadily re- 
dressing itself for a more mod- 
s ernage. Perhaps the most hal- 
lowed tradition at Eton is a 
defiance of all expectations. 
And during the past 10 years, 
the school’s headmaster, Eric 
Anderson, and its provost, 
Lord Charteris of Amisfield, 
have quietly set about revolu- 
tionizing the classic institution 
from within. Realizing, as An- 
derson that Eton 
must prepare its students for a 
more international world, it 
has opened its doors to more 
and more scholarship stu- 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE a 


CALL TOLL FREE 24HRS.ADAY == ORDER iH CONFIDENCE 


+No risk 30-day return privilege 
800-872-5200 ¢Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
«Credit Card orde: ers billed only upon shipment 
THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


‘eee years of research resulting 
in twenty worldwide patents 
has allowed a Colorado company to 
offer you a room-heating unit that 
leaps a generation beyond every 
other heater on the market. In 
independent laboratory tests 
against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room to 
70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. This heater 
uses a fast vacuum technology, 
developed for the U.S. Government 
which allows water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F instead of 
the usual 212°F. While warm air 
from most other heaters rises 
wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat 
flow that warms your room more 
uniformly from the floor up. The 
Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate 
safety devices—a tip-over switch, 
thermal-sensing switch and pressure-relief valve and is one of the few electric 
heaters available not required to carry a UL fire-hazard warning sticker. In 
fact, independent laboratory tests show that Heatech’'s surface temperature is 
= -) up to 205°F lower than other types of 
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dents and to boys from Germany, the Soviet 
Union and Spain. Latin is fading toward ob- 
solescence, while Arabic, Japanese and Swa- 
hili are all on the curriculum. In a sense, the 
place is drawing closer to its founder’s origi- 
nal notion of a truly “public” school. “It is a 
privileged school,” acknowledges Ander- | 








Thermostatic heaters making it exceptionally safe for don, ‘an enerpetic and articulate Scotaman 
ee use around children or pets. No other ee: 'B . ae ane 

‘ from a family of royal kilt makers, “with 
Safety Gritl portable room heater we know of combines 6: 


beautiful buildings in a beautiful setting. But 
the only justification for privilege is that it 
should help people develop themselves to 
the full. We are élitist, but not exclusive. And 
I'm not ashamed in the least of being élitist. 
All that means is aiming at the highest stan- | 
dards you can achieve.” 

Thus Eton today is somewhat like an 


the safety, quick heating ability and superi- 
or heat distribution of Heatech. At 12-1/2 
Ibs. and 21°x10~x 9”, the Heatech is com- 
pact and requires only one square foot of 
Fan floor space. Comes in a handsome baked 
enamel finish and uses a standard house- 
hold current. UL listed. Made with 


American pride and backed by a manufac- A ae . eae 

Hecdhes Biement re 5 limited warvants age eagle in penguin’s clothing. The Victorian 
J : bees pcre Ak morning dress that fashion-conscious boys 

see why the Heatech was named winner of : 


. = ate . Nati once chose for the school uniform is still 
ee ore a ra neon a worn to classes, but jeans and ethnic shirts 
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social service instead, teaching English to 
immigrant children or reading to the 
handicapped. And one recent Sunday eve- 
ning, the red brick classrooms along the 
crooked streets were buzzing with students 
chatting over their terminals and the stac- 
cato music of computer printers. 

Though classes at Eton are still known 
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12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
AVAILABLE IN LIMITED AREAS By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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You shouldnt 
have to | 
hear complaints. 


“Others didn’t mind the smell, | $F? — | 
and that’s a positive feeling. es 
Plus, Horizon tastes as good : 
as regular cigarettes.” 


—Kon Keeney 
Tucker, GA 
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Martha Stewart LIVING is about 
this wonderful life, and how to 
live it. A handbook for the 
home in the 90's that’s 
about dreaming, and 



















about doing. Glorious 
visions of style, with 
pages of useful, prac- 
tical information 
thac will show you 

how to create a 
style of your own. 

Marcha Stewart 
LIVING. 

On sale at 
newsstands every- 
where. Pick up 
your copy today.” 
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gone, as are some of the other fabled bar 
barisms that may have encouraged two of 
the school’s alumni to fashion the most 
chilling dystopias of the century in Brave 
New World and /984. Veteran teachers 
rhapsodize about a kind of Golden Age of 
liberality and modernity: of the 56 students 
taking the Oxford Entrance Examinations 
last month, 18 were specialists in natural 
sciences (as against five in classics). There 
is even a martial-arts room in the new 
Olympic-standard gym—to toughen, no 
doubt, the fiber of future powers on and off 
the Wall 


hose kinds of facilities, in addition to 

the school’s more august holdings (it 
has a Gutenberg Bible and a garden donat- 
ed by the King of Siam), help give Eton 
more the air of a university than a high 
school. That impression is intensified by the 
precocious self-possession of its students, 
who seem to have nothing teenage about 
them, maturing overnight from short pants 
into three-piece suits. Recent issues of the 
Eton College Chronicle, the b« ys’ Magazine, 
feature long articles on perestroika, detailed 
surveys of Malawi, rhymed quatrains about 
Salman Rushdie. Boys put on plays by Ken 
Kesey and Lope de Vega, flock to a newly 
formed Green Society, gather to discuss the 
biological causes of altruism. They also en 
joy unusual access to the world: in the midst 
of Conservative Party turmoil, Foreign Sec- 
retary Douglas Hurd, a devoted Old Eton- 
ian remembered for his play along the Wall, 
was scheduled to come down to the school 
to address its political society. In some ways, 
in fact, there is almost an embarrassment of 
extracurricular riches. “The school needs to 
be more sympathetic to the personal psy 
chology of adolescent boys, and give them 
time to simply think,” wrote one adolescent 
boy in answer to a questionnaire about the 
use of students’ time 

It is that kind of impish self-assurance 
that makes the school’s enemies see red. It 
is not that the best-qualified students go to 
Eton, they charge, but that going to Eton is 
the best qualification for success: as re 
cently as 1960, fully one-fifth of all Conser 
vative Members of Parliament were Old 
Etonians (imagine 60 Republican Con- 
gressmen coming from a single high 
school). The school’s defenders retaliate 
by pointing out that its distinctive fea 
tures—every boy has a room of his own 
and attends regular tutorials, known as Pri 
vate Business—ensure that it will continue 
to produce as many renegades as rulers 
rhe only Etonian orthodoxy is unortho 
doxy. Yes, there are still names on the 
school lists like Lord Edward Spencer 
Churchill, and the names of sons of foreigt 
rulers, but there are also, no doubt, futur 
Guy Burgesses, George Orwells and other 
eccentric mavericks. One of the proudest 
and most legendary of all Old Etonians, af 
ter all, was known as Captain Hook s 
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The Godfather Part II] 


is the most anticipated 
motion picture event in decades, 


Weld like to show you why. 


HBO is proud to present 

HER FAMILY: A LOOK 
INSIDE,’ an intimate look into the 
GODFATHER films with rare interviews 
and never before seen footage spanning 
twenty years of movie history, 

This holiday season Paramount Pictures 
brings you the climax of Francis Ford Coppola 
and Mario Puzos epic trilo 

THE GODFATHER PART III. 

In anticipation of this historic release, 
HBO will present, uncut and 
uninterrupted, THE GODFATHER 

on December 18 and THE GODFATHER 
PART Ion December 19. 


lil: 


Godfather 
FAMILY 


A LOOK INSIDE 


Premieres December 7 on HBO. 
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it pays to learn the ropes. 


Making decisions. 
Je Ecvavelitevem@ cats) oveyst) 12) ita 
Working with others. ; 
In a national survey, more than 850 employers said these are what 
} you must do to succeed in a career. They are also what you have to learn 
! to succeed in the Army. 
Which makes the Army a good place to prepare yourself for the 
working world. 
And whether you're a member of an air assault 
team or a tank platoon, you'll be learning teamwork, 
responsibility, and self-discipline —the qualities 
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employers want their people to have. (Seo 
So when it’s the first day on your new job, ; | motivatea” bay seeks | 
your boss won't have to show you the ropes. Gia sseenetits. |e 
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Because you'll already know them. 
To find out more about how the Army 
can help give you an edge on a career — and 


PA NA 
on life — call 1-800-USA-ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE: 
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MTV Reject 


Madonna and MTV: the two 
are so inseparable that no- 
body knows which one in- 
vented the other. For Music 
Television, the darling of the 
videowaves can do no wrong. 
Or can she? Last week MTV 
executives refused to air Ma- 
donna’s latest video, Justify 
My Love. Seems the video's 
sexuality was a little too hot 
to handle, even for MTV. 
More than just Madonna 


Love, now headed for store 
shelves, features transves- 
tites, exposed female nipples 
and explicit S&M_ refer- 
ences. Asked Madonna: 
“Why is it that people are 
willing to go to a movie and 
watch someone get blown to 
bits for no reason, and nobody 
wants to see two girls kissing 
or two men snuggling?” 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT/Reported by Wendy Cole 


in bustiers, Justify My « 






Dig That 


Creator Matt Groening sees it as “part of our secret scheme for 
world domination.” But this week’s debut album, The Simpsons 
Sing the Blues, seems like a natural step for the ubiquitous cartoon 
family. The album stars the voices of the same actors who do THE 
SIMPSONS TV series, from annoying Bart to frustrated Marge. 
While artists such as B.B. King and Buster Poindexter pitched in 
with music and vocals, there’s no lip synching. And don't look for 
the Simpsons to go on tour anytime soon. Groening, who provides 
the “rhythmic sucking” of baby Maggie, says he “doesn’t want any- 
one to have to be inside those smelly costumes.” 











Fine Players 


You can spend a lot of money 
in a locker room if you're not 
careful. That’s the lesson in a 
60-page report that found 
New England Patriots players 
Zeke Mowatt, Michael Timp- 
son and Robert Perryman 
guilty of “improper” conduct 
toward Boston Herald report- 
er Lisa Olson as she conduct- 





ed postgame interviews. The 
National Football League 
fined Mowatt $12,500 and 
Timpson and Perryman 
$5,000 each. The Patriots 
management was fined 
$25,000 for reacting too slowly 
to the incident, plus an extra 
$25,000 to help pay for new 
N.FL. instruction materials 
on dealing with the media. 





Gifted Gifts 

What do you give the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. for Christ- 
mas—or any other occasion? 
Lots of just plain Americans 
think they have the best an- 
swer, and they flood every 
President with hundreds of 
imaginative handmade gifts. 
The current Smithsonian 
magazine features some of 
the more interesting ones, 
which range from the clever 
to the downright odd. Harry 
Truman received a rendition 
of himself made from a coco- 
nut, complete with wooden 
teeth, and a North Carolina 
fan sent Jimmy Carter a 





carved dogwood walking 
stick topped with a hand 
grasping a peanut. Richard 
Nixon received miniature 
portraits of himself and wife 
Pat painted on two grains of 
rice, and three Presidents 
have received rice grains 
with the Lord’s Prayer pain- 
stakingly written on them. 
Remember, it’s the thought 
that counts. 








Flavor of the Month 





They faked their singing; he faked his life. That's the way it adds up for 
VANILLAICE, the rap artist whois the latest recruit for the newly cre- 
ated Milli Vanilli School of Falsehoods. Vanilla Ice painted a colorful 
life for himself, claiming he grew up street-tough in Miami, went to the 
same school as rapper Luther Campbell of 2 Live Crew and won three 
national motocross championships. But student journalists of Mi- 
ami’s Palmetto High, his supposed alma mater, dug up the truth. 
Seems that Vanilla is actually Robert Van Winkle, the product of a white, 
middle-class Dallas suburb who never went to high school in Miami or 
wona single national motocross championship. Sure, lots of show-biz 
bios are embellished, but Ice insisted that his rough background con- 
tributed to his rap artistry. Does suburban life work just as well? 
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Taking 
Care of 
Herself 


Self-help is a philosophy, says 
MELODY BEATTIE, and her 
best-selling books carry the word 
to a tidal wave of followers 








By ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


he rustic lodge on Gull Lake in pristine northern Min- 

nesota hums with singsong, flat-voweled excitement. 

The 500 sensibly dressed welfare workers in the con- 
vention crowd usually dish out encouragement for a living. 
But today they will be on the receiving end from a former re- 
cipient who managed to get herself off welfare and onto the 
best-seller list. Here she is, flashing her big white smile: Mel- 
ody Beattie, queen of codependency. 

The petite, elegantly dressed woman warms up with 
jokes about sticky food stamps and useless powdered milk 
and reminds her listeners of the familiar line that “a wom- 
an is one man away from welfare.” As harsh stage lighting 
reflects in her large gold earrings and red fingernails, her 
soft voice intensifies with an emotional turn. Beattie urges 
her audience to “have clear boundaries,” “let go of the 
victim belief” and, most of all, “take care of yourselves.” 

These exhortations might prompt outsiders to ask, like 
the Meryl Streep character in Postcards from the Edge, “Do 
you always talk in bumper stickers?” But expressions like 
“one day at a time” and “higher power” are the not-so-secret 
passwords of our times. 

This audience recognizes them and, more, believes them, 
cheering, beckoning Beattie back to the stage until clapping 





‘and tears subside. Women rush to her, clutching her best- 


selling Codependent No More, thrusting worn copies toward 
the author for an inscription. “I’m codependent. Your book 
saved my life.” “My mom gave me the book when I started 
treatment. It’s my bible.” 

Melody Beattie is an American phenomenon. With her 
codependency concept, she connects with age-old quests for 
self-improvement and rebirth. These values, and the slogans 
that convey them, have reached the souls of millions of 
Americans who seem to communicate with one another 
through a national emotional chain letter. Off-putting or sil- 
ly to the uninitiate, her messages inspire true believers. She 
has tapped into a preoccupation with addiction and alcohol, 
added a whiff of New Age mysticism and come up with a 
message that reaches Americans adrift in an atomistic soci- 
ety and often disillusioned with traditional psychotherapy. 











Profile > 





Beattie, who gives people a name for their pain—co- 
dependency—says they are not victims and suggests sim- 
ple, specific activities for those on the rocky road to spiri- 
tual rebirth. The bible for her movement, Codependent No 
More, has been on the New York Times best-seller list for 
more than 115 weeks and has sold more than 4 million 
copies since its 1987 publication. Her subsequent book, 
Beyond Codependency: And Getting Better All the Time, fo- 
cuses on relationships and what she calls “taking recovery 
on the road.” Her 1990 book, The Language of Letting Go: 
Meditations on Codependency, offers daily doses of wisdom 
on topics like “Gratitude” and “Coping with Stress.” But 
just what is codependency? The queen decrees, “A co- 
dependent person is one who has let another person’s be- 
havior affect him or her and who is obsessed with control- 
ling that person’s behavior.” She figures that more than 80 
million Americans are emotionally involved with an addict 
or are addicted themselves—not just to alcohol or drugs, 
but also to sex, food, work or shopping. A recovering drug 
addict, alcoholic and codependent herself, Beattie urges 
readers in the subtitle of her most popular book to “stop 
controlling others and start caring for yourself.” She lives 
by example: “This book is dedicated to me.” 

Thousands of these book buyers are flocking, with new 
converts’ passion, to the myriad “Anonymous” groups; 
500,000 self-help meetings are held weekly across the 
country. Codependents Anonymous is among the most 
rapidly growing of these free, confessional meetings. Ad- 
diction is a big industry these days, with expensive treat- 
ment programs, seminars, books, magazines and, yes, even 
“sobriety vacations.” Flinty Americans may find this new 
commercialism discomfiting, but many anguished souls 
have found their salvation in 12-step programs, which owe 
a debt to Alcoholics Anonymous, the novel effort by two 
heavy drinkers who, in 1935, learned to stay sober—one 
day at a time—and pioneered a new philosophy. 

The oracle herself resides in a modest subdivision of 
Stillwater, Minn., replete with neat lawns and American 
flags. Beattie (that’s Beet-y) sits in the sun in a café along 
the St. Croix River with tall pines casting a shadow on the 
water and her 42-ft. houseboat, Nightsong, floating placidly 
down the way. In her calm, girlish voice, she orders decaf- 
feinated coffee before a light lunch (“I let go of caffeine 
this year”). Beattie leads a pure, “land-o’-lakes” life and 
has a sense of, well, serenity. This wasn’t always so. The 
sleeves of her soft blouse meet the bean-size indentations 
on her arms: the dots connect to her years on life’s under- 
side, and she matter-of-factly recites the details. Beattie, 
42, of French extraction, was raised by her mother, who 
worked as a switchboard operator. She tells of being sexu- 
ally molested by a stranger at age four and drinking whis- 
key and blacking out by 12. By graduation, the onetime 
editor of the school newspaper was working as a legal sec- 
retary and using drugs, and was briefly a stripper. After an 
attempted burglary of a pharmacy, she landed before a 
judge, who decreed jail or a treatment program. 

So Beattie arrived hyper and antisocial at a state hos- 
pital where, eventually, a “spiritual experience” on the 
hospital lawn transformed her. “I lay back and the whole 
sky seemed to turn purple, and I became fully aware that 
there was a God. My consciousness was raised at that mo- 
ment.” This rebirth, as Beattie tells it, kept her alive. 
“She’s a girl who put her whole heart into getting away 
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from the drug life, and she would not be alive today if 
she had continued it,’ agrees Ruth Anderson, one of 
Beattie’s counselors. 

Sobriety improved, but didn’t solve, Beattie’s travails, 
in her view because she was still codependent—although 
she didn’t yet know the term. She counseled spouses of 
alcoholics and tried to cope with her husband's drinking 
until she finally realized that she couldn't stop him; the 
two eventually divorced. “When I really let him go, I be- 
gan to see that I could not control the life path of anoth- 
er human being.” With this recognition, Beattie hunted 
for clues to her unhappiness and found codependency, 
an idea that had existed in relative obscurity in addiction 
circles since the 1970s. 

The idea is that codependents, either from troubled 
families or in relationships with compulsive people, de- 
velop emotional response patterns like those of spouses 
and offspring of alcoholics, and that these learned but 
unconscious behaviors shape their future relationships 
and lives. This insight is not foreign to traditional psy- 
chotherapy. But unlike traditionalists, believers in code- 
pendence—and the Anonymous philosophy—enlist a 
democratic and emotional revivalism 
to uncover an individual’s secrets. 
This populist alternative rejects the 
relationship between the weak patient 
and the superior, distant doctor or 
therapist. ““We’re talking about a 
group of people like myself who bot- 
tomed out so badly that we didn’t 
have the time to waste on things like 
penis envy, Oedipus complexes—how- 
ever you pronounce it,” laughs Beat- 
tie. “We were ready for some real ba- 
sic stuff, and the self-help movement 
gave us that.” 

Beattie is influenced by popular 
ideas born in the 1960s and 1970s. 
She adores Richard Bach’s “meta- 
physical classic’ The Bridge Across 
Forever: A Lovestory. She “really connected” with Jona- 
than Livingston Seagull, and mentions her debt to trans- 
actional analysis. Beattie also strongly endorses 12-step 
programs tailored to the needs of codependents, which 
entail detaching from the addict, admitting powerless- 
ness over the addiction and turning one’s life over to 
God or a “higher power.” Her latest book is Codepen- 
dents’ Guide to the 12 Steps. She says, “Go until the mag- 
ic works on you. And if you go long enough, the magic 
will work.” 

There was a little magic and a lot of dedication in the 
way Beattie popularized the codependency theory. With a 
$500 advance from Hazelden Educational Materials, the 
publishing arm of the renowned Minnesota substance- 
abuse center, she went on welfare with her children Ni- 
chole, now 14, and Shane, now 11, for four months while 
she wrote Codependent No More. (Last year Beattie re- 
turned about $5,000 to the welfare department.) She re- 
calls, “I kept thinking of Sylvester Stallone, penniless and 
writing Rocky because he believed in it.” Beattie’s “I'm-in- 
the-emotional-trenches-with-you” style has a powerful ap- 
peal for her readers. Treatment counselor Scott Egleston 
says, “Melody doesn’t write to impress. I don’t see a lot of 
50¢ words.” 












Earlier best sellers like Robin Norwood’s Women Who 
Love Too Much and Janet Woititz’s Adult Children of Alco- 
holics primed readers for Beattie’s message, which has a 
special resonance for women who often feel like powerless 
victims, nurturing everyone but themselves. Beattie offers 
a list of more than 200 codependent tendencies. The suf- 
ferers “feel anxiety, pity and guilt when other people have 
a problem” and “overcommit themselves.” In the book 
portion titled “The Basics of Self-Care,” Beattie suggests 
that her readers should “feel your own feelings” and “have 
a love affair with yourself.” 

Beattie’s home state is a cultural cradle of the recovery 
movement, and some joke that in the land of the Vikings, 
there is nothing better to do in the cold winter than think 
up new addiction groups. Beattie, however, muses over a 
different theory. “I've heard kind of a strange philosophy 
on that,” she says. “According to some Eastern religion, 
there is a belt that goes across the world, and I’ve heard 
that Minnesota is right in the heart of this spiritual-creative 
belt of energy. I don’t know [if there is] any fact to that, but 
it would make a lot of sense.” 

Although it is impossible to assess the troop strength of 
this grass-roots movement, it is signifi- 
cant enough to spark a backlash. Re- 
cently Oprah Winfrey, no slouch of a 
trend barometer, featured “self-help 
addicts” on her TV show. Some recon- 
sideration is coming from movement 
leaders, like Anne Wilson Schaef, au- 
thor of When Society Becomes an Addict 
and Co-Dependence: Misunderstood, 
Mistreated. She now calls the term out- 
dated and argues that it should be mod- 
ernized with a new concept of relation- 
ship—sex, love or romance —addiction. 
Social psychologist and therapist Stan- 
ton Peele, author of Diseasing of Ameri- 
ca: Addiction Treatment Out of Control, 
rejects the idea of addiction as a disease 
and questions the A.A. 12-step model’s 
effectiveness. He charges, “We no longer have a moral ba- 
sis on which to disapprove of, or respond to, misbehavior. 
We have given self-declared addicts their defense: they 
were blinded by their disease.” He also criticizes the under- 
lying theory shared by Beattie and others. “It’s ironic and 
humorous that the main way people define their problems 
is that they help others too much. With homelessness and 
all our other problems, I don’t get the feeling that self-sac- 
rifice is a massive culture-wide problem.” 

Another problem with the movement flows from its 
strength: its effort to deal with each individual's very 
personal and unique woes. While Beattie and the move- 
ment’s theorists have found a way to express common 
problems, believers can feel pressure to fit their unique 
life experiences into the accepted dependency theory. 
This creates a risk that they simply substitute the move- 
ment for the person or problems upon which they are 
codependent. “To call zealousness toward recovery a de- 
pendency trivializes the healing process,” responds Beat- 
tie. “Some of us need to go overboard to counter years 
of destructive ways of thinking, feeling and behaving be- 
fore finding the balance.” 

Beattie understands being overboard, which helps her 
throw best-selling lifelines to those still adrift. w 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


A easy Hailty 
Jackson Reaches Out 


to Homeless Men 


ne winter night in 1985, as a storm 

approached her home in Jackson, Tennessee, 

Mary Tyler was watching the TV news. The 

program aired a report about the stray dogs 
of Memphis, who were stranded outdoors in the cold. 
As the camera revealed the frozen streets, Mary saw a 
homeless man huddled in a doorway. 

“I was shocked,” says Mary. “I thought, ‘What kind 
of priorities do we have that we're worried about dogs 
instead of people?” 

The next morning, she spoke of the matter with 
Ruby Blalark, with whom she worked at the Greater 
Jackson Churches Fund. By that afternoon, they had 
convinced ministers associated with the Fund to donate 
an empty church to serve as a permanent shelter for 
homeless men. 


A Flood of Love and Support 

As the Executive Director of the shelter, Mary still speaks 
proudly when she describes how her neighbors helped out. 
“We had the building, but nothing else,” she explains. “So we 
asked all the local media to help us, and they appealed for 
donations and volunteers.” 

The outpouring of assistance from Jackson's citizens 
was so overwhelming, the Crossroads Shelter for Men 
opened three days later. Says Ruby Blalark, now director of 
Crossroads, “We reached out and our community responded 
immediately. Instead of people calling to say they didn't 
want the shelter in their town, people asked what they 
could do.” 

Six years later, the Crossroads Shelter is home to an aver- 
age of 25 men each day, with two meals a day for up to 50 
people. Most are working men who need a helping hand, 
which the shelter provides by putting them in touch with 
employment and social services. 

There's Always Room for One More 

Though it now has three staff members, Crossroads still 

relies on the efforts of neighbors like Bill Ragon, a registered 


Shelter Director Ru 
prepare donated 


Blalark and Tom, a shelter aide, 


nurse, who initiated and set up the shelter's food program. 

He noticed that good food was being thrown away by the 
hospital's food service, so he began bringing it to the shelter. 
Today, Crossroads volunteers collect so much food every 
day —from area hospitals, restaurants, catering services, 
bakeries and civic groups—that they now repackage and 
distribute the food to other programs in the county. 

Not only does Crossroads help men needing shelter, the 
men help others in need. Shelter Director Ruby is especially 
fond of a program she created called “Carry A Plate” in 
which men at the shelter walk over to the homes of disabled 
people to bring them home-cooked meals. 

While the food and free medical services Bill and his 
colleagues provide are important, Bill feels, “The most 
important thing is that we let the men know that someone 
cares, no matter who they are. We've never turned anyone 
away, and we never will. Crossroads always has room for 
one more.” 


First in a series of self-reliant 
communities cleaning up problems 
in their own backyards 





ome people are & 
as reliable as 
sunrise. You can see 
it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand- 
Shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill- 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These | 
are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri- 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Every day. 
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Essay 


Barbara Ehrenreich 


Our Health-Care Disgrace 


XY ational health insurance is an idea whose time has come 
... and gone . .. and come again, sounding a little more 
querulous with each return, like any good intention that has 
been put off much too long. It was once, way back in the 1930s, a 
brisk, young, up-and-coming idea. By the late ’60s, when Rich- 
ard Nixon first declared a health-care “crisis,” it was already be- 
ginning to sound a little middle-aged and weary. Today, with the 
health-care situation moving rapidly beyond crisis to near catas- 
trophe, the age-old and obvious solution has the tone of a des- 
perate whine: Why can’t we have national health insurance— 
like just about everybody else in the civilized world, please? 

Health-care costs have nearly doubled since 1980, to be- 
come the leading cause of personal and small-business bank- 
ruptcy. Collectively we spend $600 billion a year on medical 
care, or 11% of GNp—a higher percentage than any other na- 
tion devotes to health. But the U.S. health system may be one 
of the few instances of social pathology that truly deserve to be 
compared to cancer. It grows uncontrol- 
lably—in terms of dollars—but seems to 
become more dysfunctional with every 
metastatic leap. 

For a thumbnail index of failure, 
consider the number of people left out 
in the cold. Despite per capita medical 
expenditures that dwarf those of social- 
ized systems, 37 million Americans have 
no health insurance at all. For the unin- 
sured and the underinsured—who 
amount to 28% of the population—a di- 
agnostic work-up can mean a missed car 
payment; a child’s sore throat, an empty 
dinner table. 

Even among those fortunate enough 
to be insured, the leading side effect of ill- 
ness is often financial doom. Consider the 
elderly, whose federally sponsored insur- 
ance program, Medicare, inspires so 
much drooling and sharpening of knives 
at budget time. Even with Medicare, old- 
er Americans are forced to spend more 
than 15% of their income for medical 
care annually. And since nursing-home 
care is virtually uncovered, the elderly are 
pushed to degrading extremes—like di- 
vorcing a beloved spouse—in order to qualify for help through a 
long-term debilitating illness. Or, as more than one public figure 
has suggested, they can shuffle off prematurely to their reward. 

We can’t go on like this. Our infant-mortality rate is higher 
than Singapore’s; our life expectancy is lower than Cubans’. 
As many as 50% of inner-city infants and toddlers go un- 
immunized. In the face of Arps, our first major epidemic since 
polio, we are nearly helpless. Our city hospitals are overflow- 
ing with victims of tuberculosis, poverty, AtDS, old age and ex- 
posure. Our rural areas don’t have this problem; they have 
fewer and fewer hospitals or, increasingly, less medical per- 
sonnel of any kind. 

But everyone knows that the system is broken beyond re- 
pair. According to the New England Journal of Medicine, 3 out 
of 4 Americans favor a government-financed national health- 
care program. The AFL-CIO is campaigning vigorously for na- 
tional health care, and Big Business, terrified by the skyrock- 











eting cost of employee health benefits, seems ready to go 
along. Even in the medical profession—the ancient redoubt of 
free-enterprise traditionalists—a majority now favor national 
health insurance. 

So what stands in the way? There’s still the American 
Medical Association, of course, which has yet to catch up to its 
physician constituency. But the interest group that arguably 
has the most to lose is the health-insurance industry, which 
spends more than $1 million a year to forestall any thorough- 
going government action. And why not? The insurance indus- 
try already enjoys a richly rewarding, gruesomely parasitic re- 
lationship to the public health domain. In broad schematic 
outline, it goes like this: 

For decades the private insurers have fanned the crisis by 
blithely reimbursing the fees of greedy practitioners and ex- 
pansionary hospitals. Then, as costs rise, the private insurers 
seek to shed the poorest and the sickest customers, who get 
priced out or summarily dropped. For 
some companies, a serious and costly ill- 
ness is a good enough reason to cancel a 
policy. Others refuse to insure anybody 
who might be gay and hence, actuarially 
speaking, might get AIDs. 

So over the years, government has 
moved in to pick up the rejects: first the 
elderly, then the extremely poor. Since 
the rejects are of course the most expen- 
sive to insure, government is soon faced 
with a budget nightmare. Draconian 
cost-control measures follow. But be- 
cause government can only attempt to 
control the costs of its own programs, the 
providers of care simply shift their costs 
onto the bills of privately insured pa- 
tients. Faced with ever rising costs, the 
private insurers become more deter- 
mined to shed the poorest and the sick- 
est. .. and so the cycle goes. 

The technical term for this kind of ar- 
rangement is lemon socialism: the pri- 
vate sector gets the profitable share of 
the market, and the public sector gets 
what’s left. The problem with this partic- 
ular lemon is that it tends to sour us on 
the possibility of real reform. Even those who crave a national 
program covering everyone are wont to throw up their hands in 
despair: Nothing works! It’s so complex! Maybe in 100 years! 

It’s time to cut the life-support system leading to the 
hungry maw of the insurance industry. The insurance compa- 
nies can’t have it both ways: they can’t refuse to insure the 
poor, the old and the sick while simultaneously campaigning 
to prevent a government program to cover everyone alike. 
The very meaning of insurance is risk sharing —the well throw- 
ing in their lot with the sick, the young with the old, the afflu- 
ent with the down-and-out. If private enterprise won't do the 
job, then let private enterprise get out of the way. 

With the largest-ever consensus behind it, national health 
care’s time is surely here at last. Otherwise, let us bow our 
heads together and recite the old Episcopal prayer: “We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done . . . and 
there is no health in us.” a 
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TOYOTA LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


Our Lifetime Guarantee 
may come as a shock. 


Or astrut. Ora 
muffler. Because once 
you pay to replace them, 
Toyota's Lifetime Guaran- 
tee* covers parts and 
labor on any dealer- 
installed muffler, shock, 
or strut for as long as you 
own your Toyota. So if 
anything should ever go 
wrong, your Toyota dealer 
will fix it. Absolutely free. 

Of course, when you 
consider that your Toyota dealer as a shock 
uses only Genuine Toyota Parts, to your 
installed only by highly trained wallet. Call 
‘Toyota technicians, the chancesof — 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more infor- 
anything going wrong are slim- mation and the location of your 
to-none. So you'll probably never nearest Toyota dealer. 
even have to take advantage of 


Toyota's Lifetime Guarantee. But TOYOTA 


if you do, at least it won't come ee te ere 


«Mufflers « Shocks « Struts « Strut Inserts 






Get More From Life. .. Buckle Up! 
*See your Toyota dealer for details 
1990 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S. A., Inc 








KRIS KRINGLE 


HOME: The North Pole. 
AGE: Ageless. 
123520) Otte) LONER acc Crim RO) OLOMAN Ou Cemestie 
Distribution Networ 
HOBBY: “When you, oily work one day a year, 
you need a lot of ‘em! 
LAST BOOK READ: The Book of Lists, David 
Wallechinsky, et al. 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Determining 
who's been naughty or nice. 

WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “Thered be a lot of 
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unhappy people if I didn’t? 
| PROF ILE: Jovial, ubiquitous, philanthropic. —_._ 
“He travels fastest who travels alone” r 
QUOTE:“Merry Christmas to all,andtoall _ ; 
a good night,” . L 
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